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The Boy who used to play with Trains 
.../8 running an Engine in Iran 


L:’S passing the ammunition to Russia on one 

of the world’s wildest railroads, the Trans- 
Jranian line. He’s boss of a brand-new Alco-G.E. 
engine. And he wouldn’t swap jobs with the 
General! 

[he job of the engine he runs is hauling lend-lease 
planes and tanks and trucks for Russia—across 150 
mules of desert, up a 7000-foot mountain, around 25- 
degree curves, through 220 tunnels—from the Per- 
sian Gulf to Teheran. 

These 1000-horsepower diesel-electrics were just 
right to pull this combination of grades and curves. 
‘They have more than doubled the per-train load of 
supplies delivered to Russia. The engineers of this 
railroad, operated by the Military Railway Service 
of the Army ‘Transportation Corps, are likely to 
wear a sergeant’s stripes, but the locomotives wear 
beneath their war paint the familiar trademarks of 
American Locomotive and General Electric. 


The same G-E engineering that produced the G-E. 
turbosupercharger and the jet propulsion engine in 
the field of aviation, and the G-E all-clectric kitchen 
for your home, is here combined with the engineer- 
ing and experience of the American Locomotive 
Company in the field of railroad transportation. It is 
another example of the way G-E engineering works 
to meet America’s needs—in war, and peace. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


OLD 6000 


Old 6000 is a veteran of two wars. The first electric locomotive 
built for the New York Central by Alco-G.E., in 1904, today she is in 
emergency wor service, hauling cars in the Mott Haven Yards. Look 
for her next time you ride one of the Central's crack trains info 
Grand Central. Her present number is 100. 

Today many hundreds of Alco-G.E. electric and diesel-electric 
locomotives are helping American railroads in their magnificent job 
of serving America’s wartime transportation needs. General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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The See of Things 


GOEBBELS CELEBRATED HIS APPOINTMENT 
as Reich Shsnisisdietiaie for Total War Eff 
ing the German people to a 
opera built around the theme of 


rt by treat- 


blasphemous, one-man soap 
Hitler's “‘miraculous”’ 


e, he told them 


intervention of 


escape from death. That es« ap could onty 


be ascribed to Providence, 
which 


tection.” 


the special 


“had taken the Fuhrer under its gracious pro- 


It was, he assured them, a sign from Heaven 


that, after passing through its present Hell, Germany 


would emerge victorious. In presenting his version of 
the “plot,’’ Goebbels made full use of his histrion 
talents. Having awed his audience with an apocalyptic 


nces had the con- 
| 


vision of the unspeakable consequi 


spiracy succeeded, he sketched with vivid strokes the 


d seizure of the 
a faithful Guard 
vartial, and 
execution of the plotters. The proportion of fact to fic- 


story of the bomb explosion, the attemptc 
Berlin headquarters building, foiled by 


Battalion, h 


and the arrest, drum-head court-n 


tion in this radio drama is not immediately important. 


‘hat is relevant is the extent to which its narrator was 
able to steel his listeners for the new tasks he set before 
them. He proclaimed total mobilization—although that 
has been proclaimed before in Germany— indicated that 
the remaining young men in the factories would be 
drafted into the army, and announced a new program 


of economic slimming. 


WILL THIS HARANGUE MOVE THE GERMANS 
to the kind of last-ditch effort with which the people 
of Leningrad beat off their besiegers? That is extremely 


doubtful. On the other hand, there is no evidence of 
popular support for the conspiring generals and their 
program for ending the war. The revolt—in so far as 
there was a revolt—seems to have been confined to the 
higher ranks of the military hierarchy and to have had lit- 
tle or no support among the junior officers and men. 


r Nazific 


of the army, indicated by Himmler’s appointment to the 


1 


Its failure has made possib le a still greate ation 


supreme command of the Home Forces, the introdu 
of the Nazi salute, and the promotion 4 SS 


1g 
pr ob sbably 
been extensive, the Nazis can hardly ea to root out 
all the 


featism. And Himmler, who at first seemed destined for 


officers. But while the purge of the army has 


“blue-bloods”’ likely to become infected with de- 
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total power, has emerged from the turmoil merely as one 
of a triumvirate of which the other members are Goring 
and Goebbels. As these three are notoriously uncongenial 
comrades, it is questionable how far this move will pro- 
mote unity. More likely than not, a good deal of their 
energies will be devoted to intrigues against each other. 


What 


reorganized command to stop the rot on the 


is even more questtonable is the ability of the 
Cc 


Eastern 
front. “1 


THE RUSSIAN COMMAND HAS BRILLIANTLY 


exploited gross errors in German strategy-—cerrors which 
stem directly from Hitler's determination never to retire 
voluntarily from any conquered territory. The military 
folly of this essentially political policy is perfectly il- 
lustrated in the case of the Baltic states, Had General 
Lindemann's army of some 300,000 men been with- 
drawn promptly from Esthonia and Latvia when the 
Russians first broke through in the center, the Germans 
might have been able to organize a defense line masking 

and East Prussia. But Hitler's orders were to 
hold the Baltic states at all costs with the apparent objec- 
preventing a 


Varsaw 


tive of keeping Finland in the war and 
peace stampede by the other satellites. The result has 
been the smashing of the thinly spread German lines in 
Poland while Lindemann is about to be trapped against 
the Baltic coast. German commentators now talk about 
straightening the line but the opportunity has vanished. 
* 
SECRETARY HULL'S REBUKE TO ARGENTINA 
for continued pro-Axis activities was an admirably timed 
and devastating Farrell regime. If 


documentation and logic could be relied upon to swerve 


indictment of the 


the mad policies of the present Argentine government, 
Mr. Hull might be said to have done his complete duty. 
But as Ray Josephs points out in an article appearing 
elsewhere in this issue, this is not the first time that the 
State Department has delivered a stinging rebuke to 
Argentina. The Farrell government, like the Axis re- 
gimes in Germany, Italy, Japan, and Spain, has shown 
itself to be contemptuous of moral or legal considera- 
tions. Like the others, it was born in violence and is 
susceptible only to force. The totalitarian mentality of its 
leaders was underscored by the obviously staged char- 
acter of the held to acclaim 
Foreign Minister Peluffo and President Farrell for their 
stand in defense of Argentine “sovereignty.” News re- 


ports indicate that the demonstrators consisted largely 


“‘mass’’ demonstration 


of municipal and government employees, school children 
accompanied by their teachers, and members of govern- 
ment-controlled labor unions. The great majority of the 
Argentine people are understandably silent, but reports 
from Montevideo tell of a secret manifesto prepared by 
the university students attacking the Farrell regime. The 


ial « : » an - ~~ smmace 
lief support of the regime, apart from the army, appears 
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to be among the businessmen and plantation are 





who have profited from Argentina’s immense \ 
trade with the United Nations. Suspension of tha 
would in all probability eliminate this sup} 

bring a quick end to a regime that has disgraced Argeg. 








tina in the eyes of the world. 

+ 
CANADA HOLDS TWO IMPORTANT ELECTIONS 
on August 8. In Quebec, Premier Godbout's L; 
administration faces the mixed opposition of the nat! 
alistic and reactionary Union Nationale led by M 
Duplessis, the Bloc Populaire with its strong anti-y 
a comparative newcomer | 
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emphasis, and the C. C. F., 
Quebec provincial politics. Godbout’s record has 
fairly good; his government has improved educa 
standards, extended the franchise to women, ar 
cialized electric power by establishing the Quebec Hj 
His hope of survival in a province where nation 
and reactionary currents are running high lies 
likelihood that his opponents on the right will kil! 
other off. The C. C. F.’s progress has so far been s! 
Quebec and it has a fighting chance to win in only a f 
industrial seats. A defeat for Godbout would be 
rious blow to Mr. King’s Liberal government, 
Quebec is the last remaining provincial stronghold 
party. In Alberta the Social Credit government con 
for its third-term test. Its strength has waned, 
ularly since Premier Aberhart’s death, but its re 
honest administration—apart from its failure to fu 
























utopian monetary promises—has been good. Opposing it 





are two main groups: a coalition of Liberals and 





or 


gressive-Conservatives and the C, C. F. It is the latter 
group, under the leadership of Elmer Roper, p: 
member for Edmonton, which is calculated to provi 
the real challenge. The sweeping victory of the C. C. f. 
in Saskatchewan, where it now constitutes the govern- 
ment, has undoubtedly added to its power in the neigh- 
boring prairie province, which faces similar economic 






‘ 
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and social problems. A decisive gain for the C. C. F. in 


Alberta would increase its steadily rising national pres- 
tige and raise its hopes for the federal election, which 








cannot be long delayed. 





* 
CHUNGKING HAS REVEALED THAT AS EARLY 
as last May a preliminary agreement between the Kuo-| 
mintang and the Chinese Communists was signed at Sian. | 
Negotiations for a final agreement have apparently | 
held up by differences over twelve specific 
submitted by the Communists as a minimum basis { 
promoting military and political cooperation. Put # 
Chinese Minister of Information, Liang Han-chao, ha 
predicted at least a ‘‘partial solution” of these problen 
in the not too distant future. Responsible observers wh 
have recently come from China stress the difficulties the 













Chinese face in secking a long-range political settlement 
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in the absence of concrete post-war policies on the part 
of the United States and Great Britain. As allies in the 
common struggle against Japan, the two Anglo-Saxon 
powers are naturally anxious to see unity restored in 
China. Presumably they have said as much to Chung- 
king. But there is no indication that they have fortified 


heir advocacy of unity by offering a practical program 
of economic assistance which would aid China in break- 
ing the archaic bonds of landlordism. Weakened by 
seven years of almost single-handed resistance, tortured 
by a spiraling inflation, and torn by internal political 
struggles, China stands in desperate need of military, 
financial, and political help from this country. 
* 
DISREGARDING MR. WILLKIE’S WARNINGS 
and its Federalist traditions, the Re ublican Party built 
a quantity of dead states’ rights timber into its Chicago 
platform. No less recklessly Mr. Dewey, anxious to 
marshal in his campaign the forces of the twenty-six 
states with G, O. P. administrations, is planning to place 
a heavy political weight on these same dubious planks. 
At the Republican Governors’ conference which opens 
at St. Louis on August 2, the conflict between federal, 
state, and local governments is to be dramatized. This, 
says Governor Dewey, “has been a constant source of 
friction for twelve years in this country.”” (How con- 
veniently short Republican memories are!) But he prom- 
ises us that perfect harmony will reign once more after 
January 20, 1945, zf the Governors’ conference is suc- 
cessful in reaching an agreement on this problem. A 
glance at the fifteen-point agenda announced by Mr. 
Dewey is enough to show how big an “if” this ts. It 
includes labor, employment services and unemployment 
insurance, public works and highways, water and flood 
control, and agriculture. These are all matters on which 
policies must be laid down centrally rather than locally 
if we are to avoid Balkanization of the country, And we 
do not believe that, even in the interest of Republican 
unity, the governors will be able to agree on clear lines 
of demarcation between state and federal jurisdictions. 
Take the question of aviation, omitted in the agenda. 
This seems a natural for federal regulation but a num- 
ber of states are agitating strongly at this moment against 
proposals which would make all planes serving as com- 
mon carriers subject to the rules of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. An even more serious omission is the 
absence of any reference to the growing tendency of 
states to erect “tariff barriers” against each other and to 
encroach on the federal government's clear jurisdiction 
over inter-state commerce. 
” 

WE RETURN TO THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE ISSUE 
hot because we are fanatics on the subject but because 
we feel it is a basic issue of democracy that now prob- 
ably will have to be settled at the polls. Americans do 


not like to be disfranchised, particularly if the reasor 
for their disfranchisement is being overseas in the 

of their country. New Yorkers, suffering under a clum: 
state law that will prevent most of the arm« 
from voting and absolutely debar all of th 

seamen and Red Cross and civilian war agency wi 

who are overseas, feel particualrly strongly on this sub- 
ject. But the issue is national, stnce the chtef obstacle in 
the way of liberalizing the New York act is Governor 
Dewey, candidate for President. A recent mecting of the 
New York War Ballot Commission decided by a 

vote against making federal ballots available to those 
servicemen who failed to secure state ballots and allowing 
merchant seamen to come under the state voting law. 


Ironically, this action took place on the very day an ad- 


distribute to New York radio stations a “canned’’ mes- 
sage from the Governor explaining how simple it was for 
New York soldiers to vote. So far only one station has 
accepted. The most outrageous effect of the law is the 
complete disfranchisement of those New York merchant 
seamen who on November 6 happen to be busy carrying 
supplies to one of our battle fronts. They are banned 
from receiving federal ballots available to seamen in 
many other states and they don't qualify to receive state 


ballots. 
»~ 


TO THE CONSTERNATION OF ANTI-NEW DEAL 
forces, the Deep South continues to evidence signs ot 
political regeneration. Following the lead of Florida and 
Alabama, the voters of Texas, South Carolina, and 
Arkansas last week cast aside several of their most re- 
actionary or inept representatives. While Texas returned 
most of its present Congressional delegatton—with the 
exception of the self-removed Martin Dics—it distin- 
guished itself by defeating Representative Kleberg, a 
wealthy rancher, who was a leader in the campaign to 
scuttle the Administration’s anti-inflation program. In 
South Carolina, ‘Cotton Ed” Smith, notable as a cham- 
pion of “white supremacy” and as an opponent of the 
President's policies, was decisively beaten by Governor 
Olin D. Johnston, Although Governor Johnston tried to 
give the impression that he was as strong for ‘white 
supremacy’ as his opponent, he campaigned as a sup- 
porter of President Roosevelt, and his victory should 
end the Old Guard's effort to steal South Carolina's elec- 
toral vote from the Roosevelt column in November. 
Equally encouraging was Reprcsentative Fulbright’s suc- 
cess in running first in a field of five in the Arkansas 
Senatorial contest. Although Fulbright faces a run-o/f 
clection against Governor Adkins, his margin over the 
other four candidates was so large as to make his election 
practically certain. On foreign policy the 39-year-old 
Fulbright’s record is extraordinarily good. His record on 
domestic policy is much less impressive, but he should 
prove a valuable member of the Senate. 
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NATION READERS HAVE A RIGHT TO EXPECT 


complete coverage of week-by-week developments in 
the political campaign. The Nation has made a special 
arrangement with the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University, to provide a weekly column of 
I 
November elections. The column will analyze the sig- 
nificance of public opinion polls—national, regional, and 
local. It will study propaganda methods used by both 


political and propaganda analysis from now until the 


the major parties and by such groups as the CIO-PAC. 
It will appraise the trend of election sentiment in im- 
portant sections of the electorate—the Negro community, 
national and cultural minorities, women voters. The 
series will begin next week with a discussion of “How 


to Read a Poll.”’ 


The Polish Rivals 


WEEPING across the Polish plains toward Warsaw, 
S the Red Army is freeing Poland from the Nazi yoke. 
But its successes have raised in an acute form the prob- 
lem of the political future of Poland, which, if not 
solved, may well add to the tribulations of that unhappy 
country the horrors of civil war. Soon after it crossed 
the Curzon Line, the Soviet government gave recogni- 
to the Polish Liberation 


and, professing unwillingness to set up a Russian military 


tion Committee of National 


government, 


placed in its hands the civil administration 
of the freed territories. The Committee is an off-shoot 
of the pro-Soviet Polish National Council, an under- 
ground group which does not adhere to the government- 
in-exile seated in London. 

The formation of what is in effect a rival government 
has, not surprisingly, been hotly denounced by the Lon- 
don regime. Actually, neither the government-in-exile 
nor the new committee has a clear title to represent the 
Polish people. The former bases its claim on the 1935 
constitution—a dubious instrument foisted on Poland 
by Pilsudski and never properly ratified. Before the war 
this constitution was regarded as illegal by all the demo- 
cratic parties and was attacked by Premier Mikolajczyk, 
whose authority is now derived from it. A more practi- 
cal buttress for the government's pretensions, perhaps, 
is the fact that ever since the fall of Poland its legitimacy 
has been recognized by Britain and America, and this 
recognition was confirmed last week by Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Hull. Against this must be set the support of its 
rival by the Russians, on whom the burden of liberating 
Poland is falling. The Committee, moreover, thanks to 
this support, is ‘the man in possession’’——always a stra- 
tegic position legally. In addition, it is backed by a Polish 
army which is actually taking part in the freeing of 
Poland. The presence of such a force, marching under 
the Polish flag, must inevitably attract popular support. 
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In the long run, only a free choice by the peop! 


Poland can decide the future form and personne! of , 


truly legitimate Polish government. Both present 
ants assert that they have the people behind them, | 
that question can only be settled when a free elect 
possible. Any attempt to hold such an election 
Russian troops are in the country would be suspect 
the rest of the world, for, in the past, popular plebis 
under Soviet auspices have not followed accepiahle 
democratic methods. Nor, for that matter, were Polis) 
elections prior to the war free from the taint of dicia. 
torship, Hence, when the time comes for the Poles to 
take a vote, impartial supervision will be essential to 
ensure not merely a genuinely free choice but a choice 
which world opinion accepts as free. Such a choice, we 
believe, need not be feared by the Sovict government, 
Russian prestige will stand high in Poland after the 
liberation and the Polish masses will not find it hard 
to understand the advantages of a permanent close Po- 
lish-Russian alliance. Nor are they likely to return to 
power those anti-Soviet cliques whom they have known 
in the past as exploiters and oppressors. 

This, however,. is looking toward the future; the im- 
mediate need is for an understanding between the demo- 
cratic elements in the London government and the g: 
recognized by Russia. Premier Mikolajczyk has just 
to Moscow, following urgent representations to Marshal 
Stalin by Mr. Churchill. Is there any hope of effecting 4 
compromise such as has recently been achieved bets 
Marshal Tito and the Royal Yugoslav government 
exile? That should not be impossible if Premier Miko- 
lajczyk is courageous enough to cut away the anti-demo- 
cratic and anti-Soviet dead wood that clutters up nis 
London government. Ideologically, there seems to be 
very little difference between the two parties. The No- 
tional Committee has adopted a program which is def- 
initely non-communist. It bases its economic policy on 
private property, the redistribution of large estates, and 
the encouragement of individual small holders. The 
program drawn up by underground leaders loyal to the 
London government follows exactly the same lines. 

The Eastern frontier no longer appears to be a majot 
point of disagreement, while both sides are pressing very 
large territorial claims in the West. The National Com: 
mittee talks of incorporating into Poland Silesia, Last 
Prussia, and part of Pomerania, and hints at a boundary 
along the River Oder. If it is true that this claim has te- 


— 


ceived the endorsement of the Soviet government, (0 
does give Washington and London solid grounds fo! 
complaint. For there is an understanding among 

three great allics against any unilateral action in regat’ 
to peace terms, Whatever arguments may be put forward 
for amputating part of eastern Germany, so momentous 
a decision ought to be reserved for joint consultation 


and agreement. 
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Parties in Flux 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 







'HE course of events at the Democratic convention 





i in Chicago seemed to be directed by men and 





es easy to spot even when they were operating he- 





| closed doors or from a distance. The President, 





Southern leaders, the 





party bosses, the dissident 





[. O., the various candidates for nomination, They all 





represented power and their maneuvers, subtle or crude, 


roduced a result that coincides roughly with the present 





lance of power in the party—which is not the same 






g, obviously, as the popular will of the Democratic 





ers. 






But the political strategists were themselves the instru- 





ments of much more powerful forces—forces which con- 





trol events with a mastery that Boss Kelly and the Texas 
President himself cannot 





Regulars,” and even the 


match. Perhaps they are not even aware of it, for they 






are being swept along toward destinies they can 





neither choose nor avoid. 
The end of the war will bring revolution to Europe. 
Never mind whether the revolution is successful or abor- 







tive, whether it is peaceable or violent. It will come in 
one form or another to every country from the Balkans to 
Britain. Not even American arms and American food 
can prevent it, nor the anxious maneuvers of the Ameri- 
can State Department. Europe will be a different conti- 
nent when the political earthquakes have passed. So will 
So will Latin America, where the subterranean 
forces of change have already begun to break through in 








Asia 





prcmonitory warnings. 
To most people in the United States these facts are 
accepted like the ugly facts of the war itself. Revolution 







on other lesser continents is looked upon as endemic, 
like poverty and fleas. The idea that the forces that pro- 
duce it might have an effect in this country is seldom 
entertained even by a generation that has lived through 
a depression and been plunged into total war. And our 
belief in American immunity seems justified by the fact 
that we did live through the depression with enough lee- 
Way in resources and enough political flexibility to pre- 
vent fascism, It is not likely, I think, that the full weight 
of the world revolution will hit the United States. 
But that does not mean that the forces moving under 
the earth of the other continents are not at work under 
American earth too. It only means that the surface of this 











country is harder and shows fewer faults. When the war 





ends and the energies geared to the war are loosed; when 





the relationships created by the war face the more equi- 





vocal demands of peace; when the fiber of the people, 





hardened to an effort made necessary by war, goes sud- 
denly slack—when this happens something akin to rev- 
olution will hit America too. For America like Europe 





has found no real cure for the profound dislocation that 
produced fascism and war. 
WY +} ) froily ealizingo the n 4h] mr ; r th, > 
Viihout fuuy realizing the probabie impact of these 


shocks, every political faction in America is preparin 


to meet them. Contendin;: 


Y grou! 5 are Ou ( 
strateey t be s » thea Rn £ ; hanae 1 |] lhe 
siraicgy to be sure that the forces of chang vill be 
harnessed to their particular interests. Each group is try 


! 


ing to maneuver itself and its allies into positions of 


1 


control, Ona the surface it looks like the old political 


inagling; underneath it represents a major struggle for 


| 
power at a time of imminent political change. 

One of these days, the divisions in the two big parties 
will cleave them wide open. The Southern reactionaries 
in the Democratic Party will join with their Republican 
counterparts; already they work together as allies on a 
dozen fronts. The New Dealers, weakened by endless 
concessions, now all but homeless, will welcome the 
liberal Republicans who have followed Willkie into 
voluntary political exile. And the galvanizing force of a 
new progressive major party will be provided by the 
disciplined energies of the Political Action Committee, 
already spreading beyond its original C. I. O. confines 
into a broader movement symbolized by the hcnorary 
leadership of that great progressive, George W. Norris. 

I cannot put much stock in the prospects for a radi- 
cal “third party” to grow out of the Political Action Com- 
mittee and the various progressive groups, such as the 
Farmers’ Union, that have gathered around it. A new 
farmer-labor party to be successful would have to draw 
upon greater reserves of political consciousness and ex- 
perience than American workers and farmers have ac- 
cumulated. Nor can I imagine the P. A. C. and its allics 
“capturing” the Democratic Party as a whole and turn- 
ing it to progressive ends, as some of our newspaper 
prophets have predicted. The Democratic Party is in 
process of disintegration from within. The apparent 
strength of the right-wing Icaders is countered by strong 
opposition among the rank and file—as witness the over 
whelming popular support of Wallace, the defeat of 
“Cotton Ed” Smith and a flock of other reactionary office 
holders, The role of the P. A. C. is to hasten this process 
and ally itself everywhere with the forces of progress. 
It is to serve as the vanguard of a new alignment rather 
than the conqueror of an old party. 

The Old Guard is in power today in both parties. But 
its strength is insignificant compared with the forces of 
change that are gathering throughout the world. As in 
all countries, the Old Guard will fight to hold its power. 
It will make new alliances, It will use every weapon at 
its disposal—weapons far more deadly than those brought 
into play at Chicago. But if the progressives realize their 
strength in time they can shape a successful counter- 
offensive. For numbers are on their side, and the hopes 
st re juire- 


of ordinary men and women, and the deep< 
ments of our struggling industrial civilization, 








The “G” in 


AVELL used to talk 
tactical problem of “finding the ‘G’ in Gap’”— 


that is, exploiting a break in a strong defensive 


Gap 


about the fundamental 


front by getting your mobile forces through it before the 


enemy can reform and close the gap. It is not enough to 


“find the gap’’; you must find the “G”’ in the gap: the very 
your 


1 


first opening, and then drive through with all 
strength, roll back the enemy's lines on either side to 
widen the break-through, and thus make it broad enough 
for your mobile forces to get to the enemy's rear, sever 
his immediate lateral communications, split up his forces 
into isolated local groups, and push ahead as far and as 
rapidly as possible. It is more of a problem in time than 
in space; any defensive line can be broken, but exploiting 
the break-through takes dash, mobility, and a daring dis- 
regard for the exposed flanks of your mobile force. 
Hanson Baldwin reported in The New York Tmes last 
week that the widely differing speeds of the Russian and 
had “‘become a sort of grim 


blac 


Anglo-American advances 
jest {in Normandy}; it is said that we shall soon have to 
adjust our artillery fire to avoid laying down a barrage on 

(The fact that 


the Russians advancing from the East.”’ 
1 jest is the best possible indication of the 


j 


it was ; good 


morale prevailing in the 21st Army Group. ) Indeed, a 


comparison of what happened on the two fronts last 


the Red 


, Lvov, and Stanis- 


14 


Thursday, for instance, is superficially odious 


Army took Rezekne, Dvinsk, Bialystok 


lavov, and isolated General Lindemann’s army group in 
the Baltic States by cutting the Riga-Koenigsberg railway, 
while the 21st Army Group ca] tured Périers and Lessay, 
broke through west of St. Lo, and was actually repulsed 
south of Caen. 

But I think the comparison is only superficially odious, 


I 
and that July 27 may be regarded as one of the great 
days of the war against Germany, marred for the Allies 


only by the costly and tragic death of General McNair, 
who contributed so much to the foundations of American 
success in Normandy. The fact is that the Allies found 
the “G" in Gap for the first time in Western Europe 
when Genera! Bradley's troops burst through the enemy's 
thick crust of defenses west of St. Lo and swung sharply 
toward Coutances and the sea, forcing a general enemy 
withdrawal. 

This success, which was extended over the weckend 
by a further drive to Avranches and the British push in 


the middle of the line, followed a series of disappoint- 
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ments. These were well analyzed in three remar! 





frank dispatches from London last week that caused 
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ful head-shaking in both Britain and America. The | 





shaking was halted (temporarily) by the break-thr 
but the dispatches are valid, and should be remem! 
First, Drew Middleton of the New York Ti 
pressed reasonable doubt as to the agility of the B 
attack southeast of Caen, asking pungently “‘wh 
audacity in certain circumstances was any more 









than that sort of caution that committed forces to a long 
period of attrition.” Second, Richard L. Tobin of the N 
York Herald Tribune used the failure of air power 
open the way for that drive as a springboard for the first 








complete and honest dispatch I have read on “What A 
Power Cannot Do.” Third, Hanson Baldwin, that 
critic of the generals, surveyed the strong and weak | 
of the entire Normandy situation, and conclud 






} 





“more vigor and drive and boldness are needed, a: 
caution about our flanks, if the war in Europe 





ended quickly, and particularly if the Allies in the 








are to match the Russian gains in the East. 
These dispatches, which did the American pres 
the Allied censorship honor, exposed our weaknesses— 






and our difficulties—constructively, so that even t! 





erals might profit by them. Certainly we at home 





profit by them: the accounts of the terrible h« 






country, the problem of getting many divisions int 





on a narrow front, and the limitation of air sup} 





the weather show us good reasons for the slow g 





those weeks. The accounts of caution remind us of 
h 
aay 





reasons, repeatedly demonstrated in this war, w 
tacular advances of the Western Allies are infrequ 
a long time in coming: too many of our comma: 







remembering the textbooks they read after 1918, have 
not yet learned to trust swift armored columns with the 
protection of their own flanks while the infantry follows 
up more slowly, and make the mistake of thinking ! 






the price of victory—which ts casualties—is cheapen 






(Actually I would guess that proportional Russian losses 
have been lower in the past month than British and Amer: 
ican losses.) And, finally, the brilliant account of wha 
air power cannot do reminds us again that war is a com 
bined operation, not to be won by a single arm no matter 
how glamorous it is made by fugitive advertising men 

As this is written, it is too early to assess the scope of 
the American success in Normandy. The “G” in Gap 
was found, and given an excellent initial exploitation, 
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suggesting that General Bradley at least is not among the 
timid. But many miles of the wicked bocage country lie 
ahead, and the Germans are strongly echeloned against 
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the British, who face better country for fast going. Any- 
way, the gate is swinging on Caen; when it is unhinged, 
there should be a pursuit, rapid and perhaps decisive. 


What Bretton Woods Did 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, July 27 
Benoni WOODS did not provide a universal 
economic panacea, Neither the International Mon- 
etary Fund nor the Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development can prevent another great depression. The 
hostile criticism of the banking community has usefully 
stressed the fact that neither agency can operate success- 
fully for any length of time without a diminution of 
trade barriers and a more enlightened tariff policy. Had 
Bretton Woods been supplemented by a confab on 
Mount Washington between God and Einstein, it 
couldn't have produced a mechanism that would enable 
each nation to go on happily restricting its imports and 
expanding its exports; you cannot multiply by sub- 
traction. 

The success of the Fund and the Bank, if they squeeze 
through Congress, will depend upon our willingness to 
act on this fairly obvious proposition. Unfortunately it is 
not a matter of intellectual grasp. Not vox populi but 
vox Grundy is at fault. Our business men pretty generally 
understand that you cannot sell unless you buy, but their 
advocacy of freer trade usually stops short at their own 
factory gates. The average Congressman is not so eco- 
nomically illiterate as he appears to be, but it takes 
extraordinary courage to spit in the eye of a wealthy 
industrial constituent who wants protection against for- 
cign goods, and can muster his workers and their labor 
union as additional pressure on a legislator who threatens 
to lapse into statesmanship. 

If we revert to Hawley-Smoot monkeyshines, so, in 
self-defense, will the rest of the world. In that case neither 
the Fund nor the Bank can save us. They can only 
facilitate the exchange of goods; they cannot substitute 
for it. Their solvency and their effectiveness depend upon 
a willingness to buy as well as sell. As the world’s prin- 
cipal creditor and largest market, we must either take 
goods in large quantities or see the gold and dollars of 
the Fund turn into wobbly pesos, francs, or kroner, and 
kiss our investment in the Bank good-bye. 

Thus far do the New York Times and the Wall Street 
Journal, the seers of the monthly bank letters, and the 
house-broken sages of the Economists’ National Commit- 
tee on Monetary Policy, make a constructive contribution 
to discussion. Beyond that they lapse into the senile 
tegurgitation of ideas that bore a semblance to reality 


when John Stuart Mill was a boy, and then only from 
the longitude of Manchester. If the fate of the Fund and 
the Bank depended on the revival of free trade, Nine- 
teenth Century style, Bretton Woods could be written off 
as a junket for Washington brain trusters and European 
bankers-in-exile. 

What makes Bretton Woods historic is that its starting 
point was not the stimulation of exports but the stimula- 
tion of imports. A few sentences from a recent League of 
Nations report (the ghost still talks) may make this 
clearer. Its criticism of the monetary stabilization pro- 
grams of the 20's is that “the need for coordinated 
policies for the maintenance of national incomes and good 
conditions of employment in all countries was never fully 
appreciated.” The gold standard was restored with “the 
limited objective” of exchange stability. The “new objec- 
tive’ is the maintenance of ‘‘economic activity and em- 
ployment.” The starting point of those who met at Bretton 
Woods was at the opposite pole from the Kemmerers 
who speak for the protectionists. The League's experts 
express it well: “When productive resources are being 
employed to the full, exports can no longer be viewed 
as a means to provide employment; they become the neces- 
Sary means of paying for what is really required and 
consumed, namely, imports."” The Fund and the Bank 
were constructed to work in a world in which each gov- 
ernment takes steps to maintain its domestic economic 
activity and employment at a high level. Where there 
is full employment, large imports do not become a matter 
of enlightened argument; they become economically nec- 
essary and inevitable. A fully employed United States, 
for example, would require huge quantities of foreign 
raw materials and buy considerable quantities of foreign 
luxury and consumer goods. Where there is full employ- 
ment, the pressure for tariffs is weakened, their effect 
lessened, 

In this perspective, the Fund and the Bank appear not 
as revolutionary financial mechanisms but as timid com- 
promises with the past. The virtue of the Fund is that 
it would permit governments engaged in providing jobs 
by public expenditure to prevent the flight of capital; its 
weakness is that it still links currencies to the deflation- 
ary drag of gold, places narrow limits on the manage- 
ment of money for domestic purposes, and allows any 
one of the three great Powers, the United States, Britain, 
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or the Soviet Union, to veto a uniform alteration of 
exchange rates. In conservative banking hands, these 
limitations could put severe brakes on “Keynesian” pro- 
grams in the poorer countries. Since the rest are all in 
that 
At Bretton Woods our country played an enlightened 


ategory, the danger here is from the United States. 


role, of which we may all be proud. But a new Admin- 
istration guided by conventional banking ideas could 
turn the Fund into little else than a somewhat more flex- 
ible gold standard. 

The Bank likewise is about as ultra-conservative as it 
is possible to be within the limits of the more progres- 
sive attitude which war, devastation, and poverty have 
forced on the other capitalist nations. Here the fault 
does not lie with the American delegation; as representa- 
tives of a nation with most of the world’s gold and not 
enough of the world’s dental cavities, they had to link 
the Fund to gold to maintain the value of our squirrel 
hoard at Fort Knox. When the Bank came up, the Amer- 
ican delegation was for an institution of far greater 
powers than those finally agreed upon. It was the under- 
tow from European central and private bankers, es- 
pecially the smug Dutch, that limited the Bank's power 
to lend and to guarantee loans to 100 per cent of its 
capital, This $1-to-$1 ratio would make it the most con- 


servative bank the world has ever seen, and as the Wall 


RITICS of the State Department's equivocal policy 
in regard to Argentina—there are more of them to 


the kilometer in Buenos Aires than in 


Washington 
Hull, in the strongest terms, served notice that we con- 


square 
gave a sigh of anticipation when Secretary 


sider Argentina to be openly “deserting” its sister repub- 


ind dealing with and aiding Axis powers. 
; | 


lic » aad 
The State Department summed up our position vis- 


i-vis the Farrell regime in detail and warned that the 
majority of the other American repul lics were in accord 


isolation of a country actively working 
ited Nations. The action could not have 
prise to anyone, with the possible exception 


i Rosada. It came 


| \ 
LUGOr int 


as a climax to W ashington’'s 


rman Armour and Argentina's 


me-home-quick signal to Dr. Adrian C. Escobar. 
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The big tion, both here and on the River Plate, 

what we now inten 1 to do about it. Front-page dis- 
| } ! Ltiel 1 

hes. editor us. and columnists [ blithely of eco- 


the word from Buenos 


yor via 
Montevideo is that the pro- 
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BY RAY JOSEPHS 
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Street Journal was quick to note, correspondingly red: 


its power to compete with the private bankers and 
vide a check on their interest rates. 


This conservatism is rather encouraging than ot! 


wise, for it provides the best hope of conciliating en 


of the banker opposition to get the Fund and the ! 


through Congress. Much of this banker opposition 
= 


just instinctive hostility to anything new, like 


Street's opposition to the Federal Reserve System w! 


it was first proposed. Much of it is a kind of dog-in 


manger attitude on the part of those who have no ¢ 


gram for the revival of international lending but 
to see the government do it. 


« 


The old gold standard is a dead duck. For the ban! 
the Fund represents a means to preserve some link 


gold and the Bank the only basis on which internat 
lending can be revived on any adequate scale. For 


people Bretton Woods offers the one hope of restor 


multilateral international trade, which has a lot t 
with international peace, and doing so on a dom 


“full employment” basis. Bretton Woods compromis 
with the past but looked toward the future. Once c;- 


) 
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>- 


tablished, the Fund and the Bank can become as power- 


ful instruments for world stability and prosperity as 1 


people, especially the American people, are dispo 
make them. 


democratic elements there are highly skeptical 
think this is going to develop into merely another 
word-and-wind exchange in the tradition of the f2 


correspondence between Secretary Hull and Foreign MM 


ister Storni last September. 

On that occasion, Storni wrote a letter to Mr. 
explaining that he was writing with the full approy 
President Ramirez. (That meant the approval of th 
onels’ G.O.U., since from the beginning Ramirez 
their front man and hardly much more.) Storni | 
out that the San Martin Palace policy of “pruden 
trality” actually represented an “invaluable contrib 
to hemisphere solidarity and cooperative continent 
fense.” For this reason it would be very nice if 
dent Roosevelt would “make a gesture of genuine fri 
ship toward our people” in the form of providing 
lite trinkets as airplanes, spare parts, armaments, 
machinery which would “restore Argentina to a pos 
of equilibrium” in relation to the other South Amer 
countries. Storni claimed that the Argentine people 


strongly for the Allics. The army, he had to admit, 
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got share this enthusiasm. However, a symbolic gesture 
such as he had indicated would probably do much to 
change their minds. 

Mr. Hull’s twenty-four-hundred-word reply sounded 
1s good in Spanish as in the Tennessee drawl in which 
it must have been dictated. First, he listed the commit- 
ments made by Argentina at the Rio Conference of For- 
eign Ministers not long after Pearl Harbor. Then, he 
showed how Argentina had ignored, flouted, or forgot- 
ten almost every one of them. He knocked over each poin 
that Stornit had raised, with fairness and incontestable 
logic. A number of us waiting around the U.P. office in 
Buenos Aires as the texts were coming in wondered what 
the government would do. The colonels were debating 
whether to release the story to the public. Finally, they 

ided that popular sentiment was sure to be on their 
side and not only stamped an okay on the correspondence 
ut told the papers they might comment freely. The re- 

nse was terrific—but hardly what the military ex- 
ed. For the press followed Hull right down the line, 
nd the public, incensed at the colonels for making fools 

‘ themselves, applauded the press and Mr. Hull instead 

‘damning the Yanquis for insulting their national pride. 

1 the Axis sheets could do no more than demand 
torni’s head. 
rni was thrown to the wolves and other resignations 
lowed. Even so, public feeling mounted. The colonels, 
fearing a counter-move they could not stand up against, 
red out every soldier and every piece of equipment 

: Buenos Aires. New York was pressing us for news, 
nd the censors, not content with warning newsmen 
against making any predictions, were locking up anybody 
who spoke in the future tense. The most conservative 

servers felt that if the pro-democratic forces had been 

‘ganized or if some missing spark had been applied the 
military regime would have fallen then and there. As 
it was the colonels sat tight and rode out the storm. 

Meanwhile, Washington, as far as we could tell from 
Buenos Aires, sat and twiddled its thumbs. The Axis 
forces were so frightened that many agents ducked for 
cover. But once the excitement died down Berlin intensi- 
ied its activity. Espionage, sabotage, and fifth column 
work continued with the increasingly open aid of the 
Argentine military and the behind-the-scenes boys in 
he Foreign Ministry. We could see this happening, 
knowing what it was costing the United Nations’ war 
(fort. We followed the pro-Axis dailies because they 
ilways gave the tip-off on what was coming. We saw the 
pro-democratic organizations closed up one by one, the 
political parties dissolved, freedom of religion abolished. 
This rise of native totalitarianism appeared not to worry 
Vashington or London. It was the increasing aid to the 
Axis that finally in January 1944 caused them to issue the 
ull unrevealed demand that diplomatic ties with Ber- 
ha and Tokyo be cut. This time there was hardly a 
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crisis. The colonels, in true Goebbels style, built up the 
break with the Axis. The Argentine people looked on 
apathetically: they had seen it all before and they 
would see it again. As Mr. Hull tells the story in the 
current memorandum, what happened thereafter was 
merely a flurry of anti-Axis activity to catch the headlines 
—nothing more. 

The colonels believed that Ramirez was ready to ac- 
tualize the diplomatic break by integrating Argentina into 
the continental defense system. (This Ramirez denied 
when some of us interviewed him on the subject.) The 
colonels, therefore, led by the war minister Juan Domingo 
Peron, moved in on him and forced him out, installing 


Farrell in his place. The Farrell regime, as might be 


expected, has continued the pro-Axis policy. Pro-Nazis 


are not only tolerated but have been given some 


of the 
most important ministries and agencies. These have “‘rap- 
idly and energetically,” to use Mr. Hull's words, “im- 
planted a domestic totalitarian system that fully comple- 
ments and supports their pro-Axis forcign policy through 
control of the press, the courts, the schools, and other 
key institutions.”” The Argentine government has turned 
over to blacklisted Axis firms important United States 
materials shipped to Allied concerns under carefully 
checked export licenses. It has exercised economic sanc- 
tions against smaller and weaker Latin American coun- 
tries that have been supporting the United States policy 
of non-recognition, Furthermore, although this ts not 
stressed by Mr. Hull, through its domestic policy and its 
ties with the Axis, the Argentine government has estab- 
lished a firm pro-Axis beachhead in this hemisphere 
which may have important consequences after the war. 

It is doubtful if the Argentine people or the Argentine 
government will regard the present State Department 
attack seriously unless it is followed up. In the official 
Argentine denial—given out before the Argentine peo- 
ple had a chance to read even a much-cut version of 
Mr. Hull’s statement—Forcign Minister Orlando L. 
Peluffo denied that the Argentine was working against 
continental solidarity. He emphasized that no change 
in policy was contemplated. The well-worn argument 
was produced that sovereignty of Argentina would be 
impaired if it seemed that its policy was dictated from 
abroad. He harped on another favorite theme: Argentine 
neutrality was helping the war effort by supplying vital 
food and war supplies, and concluded his radio talk by 
showing just how closely Argentina was tying up with 
her Good Neighbors with the sole purpose of strength- 
ening continental solidarity. 

More important than Peluffo’s speech were the expres- 
sions of the Nacionalistas, the only real supporters of the 
government, and the actions of the army. The national- 
ists demonstrated while Peluffo was talking. The military 
clique seethed and kept quiet. Cabildo and Federal, the 
pro-Axis dailies which speak for the government, started 
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screaming against the United States, charging openly and 
violently that we were falsifying Argentina's position, 
planning to attack her and seeking to dictate what she 
should do. 

Hot-headed elements in the army have been meeting 
in the suburban Campo Mayo barracks—where the June 4 
coup was planned—and discussing mobilization to meet 
any emergency, “external” rather than internal. Re- 
ports are already circulating that the United States has a 
fleet ready off Punta del Este, the outermost point of 
the wide bay of the Rio de la Plata. Recent classes of 
Argentina's conscript army have been called up. Arms 
production has been put on a 24-hour-day basis, and all 
leaves have been cancelled. All of this suggests that the 
military leaders believe that some time the good-neigh- 
borly patience of Mr. Hull and the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration would come to an end. They don’t think that the 
present memorandum suggests more drastic action; we 
are annoyed and possibly indignant but that is all. How- 
ever, some day there will be more than the stiff reprimand 
and Argentina's leaders are preparing public opinion 
against the day when they can point the shocked finger 
at the aggressive imperialism of the United States. 


ui 


e 


This propaganda and the military preparations are 
having their effect, even if eighty per cent of the Ar- 
The 
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gentine people are definitely in favor of democracy. 
pro-democratic leaders explain that bitter feeling against 
the United States is being stirred up by the propaganda 
of the military and the government without the pro 

mocratic cause being furthered. Nobody wants us to 
send down the Marines. Nobody wants United States’ 
interference in Argentine affairs. But pro-democratic 
leaders feel that drastic economic action—cutting off our 
purchases of Argentine meat and refusing to sell Argen- 
tina our products—would have a wholesome effect. 
Although they fully realize that outside pressure is 
not the sole answer, they see our present policy as tanta- 
mount to Franco appeasement and Darlan and Badoglio 
compromise. And they are convinced that the colonels 
are of the same opinion. 

We were always being told in Buenos Aires that the 
Allied high command was opposed to cutting off meat 
purchases. The meat had to come from somewhere and 
the American people would be resentful if they were 
more seriously rationed so that the English could eat bet- 
ter. The State Department's release of Peron’s warlike 
speech and the Hull memorandum itself suggests that 
perhaps the Department wants to know if it will have 
popular backing at home for the next more drastic step. 
Americans in Argentina have placed some of the blame 
on London for our holding back on economic sanctions. 
But in my opinion Downing Street as well as the British 
businessmen in Argentina would be willing to go along 
with us if the war food supply was assured. 

There would of course be popular opposition to this 
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course both in Argentina and in other smaller § 
American countries where there is some secret admir. 
tion of Argentina for ‘standing up” to the United § 

But the majority of the Argentine people would be fo¢ 
it, particularly those democratic leaders who have then 
selves experienced the ruthless suppression, the jailii 
the tortures carried out by the military regime. 

Secretary Hull has ruled out any bargaining or n 

































ation over a course of action to which Argentina UT 
long since been committed. “The principles for which t 
free nations of the world are today contributing the f ’ 
measure of their human and material resources « South / 
be the subject of a bargain.” The case of Argentina js » he 
transparently not merely a matter of internal polic have nc 
involves the Allied war effort. It is difficult to dis any cou 
therefore, the reasons which would deter us fro: Archi 
sisting by whatever means necessary that Argentina oe 
don her role of aiding those against whom the Uni ards of 
Nations are pitting their total strength. ra 1 ele 
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75 Years Agoin“The Nation” Gs ¥ 
2. en eo) ae OD s of 
HERE IS TALK of an American [Atlantic] cable— fg he 
5 bee is, of a cable owned in America, and, we s 3 Shea 
paid out from this side; but we fear no cable can, in the oye P 
present state of American industry, be made here eens 
enough to compete with those of English manufacture— r two 
August 5, 1869. ce 
lat tines 
THE WANT of comic talent is certainly not the rm. TI 
why we have to answer in the negative the often-asked earding 
tion, “why we have no comic paper in America?” Mr nposed 
Nasby, the San Francisco “Town Crier,” Mr. Mark Tw in fam 
Mr. Josh Billings, some of the men on the Worla refer m 

Leland, the jester of the Boston Post, the balladist of ‘Truth ermit. 
ful James,” some of the story-tellers of the “Editor's Drawer’ ouses, 1 





of Harper's, to say nothing of the jokers who scintillate more 
or less feebly in the journals of the Union generally, wou'd 
if they could be got together in one corps, make a comic 
journal which it would be very hard to beat.—Axgust 5 
1869. 
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THINGS ARE NOT going well in Austria. . . . Nobody is monumen 
these mo: 





satisfied with the present state of things except the Hungar- 
ians. Their success in getting all they want has stimulated 
the exertions of the Bohemians and Croats, who dema 

the concession of autonomy also; and, unfortunately for th 
Austrian Ministry, there is not a single reason for refusin 
their demands which would not also apply to the demands 


of the Hungarians.—Axgust 12, 1869. 
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“THE SCIENCE OF RIGHT,” by J. G. Fichte. Translated "8% Year 
by A. E. Kroeger. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
... Americans should accept with some reserve the repre 
sentations now made that Fichte and Hegel illustrate the best 
thought which Germany has produced.—Awgust 12, 180). 
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Moscow, [uly 22, by Cable 
- ’ - 


USSIANS, like Americans, are discussing post-war 





plans, but with a different accent. While the 





Americans plan what to do with Europe, Asia, 





South America, and the Pacific, the Russians are plan- 





» how to rebuild their war-destroyed cities. So far I 





have not heard a single Russian planning the future of 





4 


ny country but his own. 
Architects from all the length and breadth of the 





soviet Union have just completed a session on stand- 





ards of house construction and town planning. A hun- 





ired elected delegates of architects’ organizations from 





all parts of the country as well as several hundred 





Moscow architects and engineers crowded into the Archi- 





tects’ Hall on Granatny Street, which old American resi- 





ents of Moscow remember as the residence of American 





workers twenty years ago. Now tripled in size by 





new Wings, it contains permanent exhibitions and serves 





the publication center of the Architecture Academy. 





Much attention was devoted to plans for small houses 





for two or four families, each family having a separate 





nce and a small yard. The explanation was given 





at these are quicker to build in standard prefabricated 





form. Those recalling the discussion a decade ago re- 





garding the “‘socialist’’ mature of apartment houses as 





pposed to individual dwellings will realize that Rus- 





ian families, like Americans, have decided that they 





nrefer more individual home life whenever conditions 





permit. Large cities, naturally, still plan apartment 





jouses, but a typical factory settlement now features 





smaller houses with individual yards and trees. 





The architects wisely decided not to adopt any single 






scheme of city planning but to respect each city’s special 





characteristics, For instance, Novgorod, the most ancient 





cradle of Russian history, with its massive architectural 





monuments and medieval art, should take advantage of 





these monuments, constructing parks and squares for 





their display. Cities possessing lakes and rivers should 





devel yp their possibilities. 





All projects for city rebuilding propose a marked in- 








crease in parks and greenery. They also plan for a large 





ntral square, not as a thoroughfare but slightly aside 





rom central thoroughfares and adapted to public gather- 






ings. Years ago I noted this typical new feature of Soviet 





town planning. Whereas medieval cities centered around 





the cathedral and the market, and modern capitalist cities 





center around banks and stores, Soviet cities scatter stores 
and branch banks through residential areas, using the 


Stalin orad Tomorrow 


BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG 









city center for cultural buildings and great public plazas 
for public gatherings. This has now been consciously 
adopted in all future city plans. 

Americans will be espectally interested in the project 
for the future Stalingrad. Five architects competed for 
this, including Academician Jofan, known in America 
as the designer of the Soviet Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939 but better known here as the 
designer of the monumental Palace of the Sovicts, which 
is still unfinished because of the war. Iofan’s Stalingrad 
project proved unacceptable. It is interesting to know 
why. He made the entire city center around a monu- 
mental square approached from the Volga by successive 
concrete terraces leading up to a gigantic memorial figure 
several stories high. The first impression your correspond- 
ent got was how tired Stalingrad people would be by 
climbing all that cement and how completely the city’s 
past would dominate all daily hfe. 

I was glad to note that my criticism coincided with 
the official judgment which rejected Tofan's project as 
“too monumental and unhuman.” This trend toward 
| yndent fore- 


of the Mos- 


as you recall——was 


humanizing architecture makes your ¢ 


rresp 
see possible chang ; in the future structure 


cow Palace of the Sovicts, which 
planned as the world’s tallest structure. It is of colossal 
dimensions, and many consider it out of proportion to 
the Moscow scene. 

The pian accepted for Stalingrad was drafted by a 
younger architect, Karo Alabian, an Armenian who is 
now president of the Architects’ Union and vice-presi- 
dent of 
ally conducted your correspondent through the exhibit 


the Acadamy of Architecture. Alabian person- 


and explained his project for “correlating Stalingrad’s 
proud past with the future of an efficient industrial 
metropolis and a pleasant living place.”’ 

Stalingrad presents a peculiar problem. The city is 
very long and narrow, running nearly forty miles along 
the Volga. Actually it is a chain of factory towns with 
tenuous connections. ‘the project provides four long 
parkways paralleling the river, each flanked by swift 
electric trains, similar to our inter-urbans, running the 
full length of the city and connected by crosstown busses. 
The first parkway will replace the steam railway which 
formerly occupied the river bank, shutting off the city 
from the Volga, and which will now enter the city 
farther inland by tunnels similar to those of New York. 
This parkway will connect the city with the river and 
provide recreation grounds along the shore, All ravines 
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running to the river will become parks branching from many interesting tasks. The present exhibit shows | the Ge 
the parkway, nating models of many fake factories and airfield and all 
Stalingrad’s great factories will form a broad belt signed to attract German bombs to false objectives while ness af 
along the river, on the heights above the parkway, Be- the real factories, carefully camouflaged, escaped . bility 
yond the factories wiil come a second parkway from 500 architects also designed a traveling theater, which visit; chicket 
to 1,500 feet wide, a green belt separating the factories the fronts in a single three-ton truck with room for actor: traces 
from the residential districts. The third parkway will be — costumes, and scenery. On reaching its destination, | 19-43 t 
entirely in the residential area, while the fourth will be truck opens out, forming an 18-by-22-foot stage wi dices 0 
an autostrad beyond the city limits, suitable for through wings, backdrop, and scenery. leaders 
traffic. “From the beginning of 1942 onward,” said Ala. that of 
Neither factories nor residences will be erected in the bian, ‘we began work on post-war plans for rebuilding and the 
central district, where the heaviest battles raged. Here a We knew that the Germans would be beaten and tha themse 
great central park will extend a mile inland, enclosing we must plan to build better than before.” lom 
Mamaicf Kurgan, the highest point in the city, where This conception of Soviet future building was con- were © 
the final terrific struggle took place. This hilltop will firmed by Pierre Cot, the famous French statesman, whi elemen 
contain a great battle panorama, including the actual has just returned from four months investigating recon: and in 
trenches. The mile-deep park will have a sports stadium struction in the devastated areas for the Free French gov- larger : 
also, and a memorial square for public demonstrations. ernment in Algiers. The French hope to profit by Soviet ecure. 
This park will be the central gathering place for the — experience in the reconstruction of France. M. Cot sa hunger 
entire city. Just opposite it, on the sandy island in the — to your correspondent: ‘The Soviets will compel ev conque 
river, a decorative lighthouse will connect the bathing this terrible destruction to serve their future uses. T wes zation 
beach resorts with the general city recreation area years hence they will have finer cities than if there had for loy 
Soviet architects have worked throughout the war on been no war,” mony b 
prepara 
The 
tate of 
r —y > the last 
he Putsch that Fatled 
= ; / rw positior 
BY ALFRED VAGTS mer 
HE political shooting season inside Germany re- <Kriegsschauplatz Innerdeutschland—the internal Ger page 
war the 


opened on July 20. There had been a closed 

season for ten years, since the summer of the 
Great Purge; and since then those who did the shooting 
and those fer whom they shot had been after other prey 
in the game preserve of Europe. 

To those who are eager to establish a Black Record for 
Germany since Luther or an even earlier figure, it might 
not occur that political murder in that country had never 
had the status of a quasi-institution, as it had in so many 
other countries. The year 1919 really marked its hideous 
beginning in Germany, with the murder of the Bavarian 
Socialist Prime Minister Eisner by Count Arco, scion of 
a Bavarian noble family. The revolutionaries of the Left 
fired back under such provocation, but they never 
equalled the professionals in the handling of arms, the 
army officers and the bravos employed by them, who cut 
down Frzberger, Rathenau, and a host of lesser leaders. 
The Nazis were the party of political murder from the 
beginning 

The firing squads of June, 1934, were provided by 
the SS, known abroad as the Elite Guard. Thereafter 
they replaced the SA as the party's armed force, con- 


trolling what their leader Himmier is fond of calling 





man theater of war. Himmler promised the army to | 


, p hem tc 
this theater quiet so that they could safely concentr 


on their foreign campaigns. mined 1 

Inciters to political murder run the risk of perishing oo i 
at the hands of political murderers. Now the noblem pow 
within the army have failed in their final putsch : ie 
putsch for peace against the assassins they themselvc Badogli 
have raised to power; they are being eliminated by their _ we 
pupils. For this putsch was the bloody clash of two clit a nch 
the hereditary nobility and Hitler’s aristocrats, and \ possible 
the two the latter was bolder—the old noblemen fearc hind a 


to lose estates and position, whereas the SS have nothing 
withstan 
to lose but the war. 


What Himmler, onetime chicken breeder, has tried pape 
to breed in the SS is essentially a new aristocracy, w! ia oy 
the old police duties but a new allegiance. They a iar 
imbued with absolute obedience to Hitler; by order 0! to : 
Hitler himself, every SS meeting closes with the song ee 

ivy, an 
If all the world forsake Thee, tmy jea 
We shall be faithful still, ment, D 








a Christian hymn written by the romantic poet Novalis Hvisions 


(Baron von Hardenberg). Such blasphemy did not repel 





mauled; 
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the German nobility, so long forsaken by God, Geist, 
znd all graces. Like so many representatives of big busi- 
ness and finance, the footloose younger sons of the no- 
' joined the SS—provided they could pass the 
chicken breeder's “blood” tests, which barred many with 
traces Of Jewish blood in their pedigrees. By early 
1943 there were 20 men with the particle vom and in- 
dices of even higher nobility among the 240 highest SS 
ders down to brigade leader, a rank corresponding to 
that of major general in the army. The new aristocracy 
and the old seemed to blend peacefully, dividing among 
emselves the labors of government, rearmament, and 
macy, and sharing the joys of possession. There 
were occasional revolutionary threats from some Nazi 
elements, but the danger was not real; landed property 
1d industrial holdings, of which titled men had a 
larger share than is generally realized abroad, remained 
ure. Instead of agrarian reform, Germans with “land 
hunger’ were promised holdings in territories to be 
nquered East and West. Himmler’s elaborate organi- 
zation included a settlement office to arrange such fiefs 
for loyal sons of the SS. This made possible that har- 
mony between the two élites which was necessary for the 
preparation and waging of war. 
The role of foreign conservatives in creating this 


state of affairs should not be forgotten or forgiven. After 





the last war they insisted on maintaining the status quo 
a German property holdings, thereby protecting the 
position of the landed aristocracy and the big indus- 
trialists, and at the same time fostered measures which 
would ruin the German middle class. The result was 
Nazism. And almost up to the outbreak of the present 
war they encouraged Nazism. Their class interests led 
hem to overlook its nationalist character and its deter- 
mined revisionism. Indeed, their views are essentially the 
me even now. Up to July 20, 1944, the conservatives 
a power in Washington and London might have looked 
forward to finding among the upper-class Germans the 
but the Nazis 
are now exterminating the would-be renegades. 
Unchecked by British conservatives when it was still 
possible, the old and the new German élite went on with 
var preparations through the 30s. But there was some 
riction even then. Hitler's promise to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the military monopoly of the Reichswehr 
was broken by the SS. Ever since the Polish campaign 
f 1939, the so-called Waffen-SS, or SS-in-arms, has 
‘ent its own formations into battle independently of the 


Badoglios and Pétains they would like 





‘egular army. They grew from regiments to divisions 
nd corps, until they were on a par with the army, the 
navy, and the air force. This alone was enough to arouse 
tmy jealousy—and in addition they got favored treat- 
ment. During the last year and a half a number of army 
visions have been dissolved, often after being badly 
inauled; but the number of SS divisions has been con- 
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stantly increased, despite the fact that some of them 
have been practically annihilated, Moreover, their meth- 
ods of competing for recrutts struck the army as unfair. 
Regular army men and seventeen-year-old civilians were 
enticed into the SS, leaving the army the more passive 
and war-weary soldiers and recruits. Thanks to this 
favoritism, the reward of fanaticism, the number of SS 
divisions is now seventeen. Membership in the Nazi 
party seems to be no longer required for membership in 
the SS, but the SS troops are the most fanatical exponents 
of Nazi doctrine, both on the battlefield and behind the 
lines. 

No SS general has been captured, except one at Stalin- 
grad, but the Russians report increasing willingness of 
Reichswehr divisional and corps commanders to sur- 
render and join the Moscow Committee of Free Ger- 
mans. This committee is headed by a Von Seydlitz, scion 
of an old Junker family. Some illumination of German 
social trends may be obtained by studying the occurrence 
of the particle von before names. It reveals something 
of the competition between the only two élites left in 
the Reich, the army and the SS. It is significant that 
every one of the SS division commanders is a commoner 
—men with names like Meyer, Dietrich, and Lehmann. 
In the army the top leaders were largely noblemen as 
late as 1936—80 per cent of the colonel generals in that 
year were vons, 33 per cent of the generals, 30 per cent 
of the lieutenant generals, 24 per cent of the major 
generals, and 22 per cent of the colonels. But the tre- 
mendous expansion of the army into the Reichswehr 
and the Luftwaffe called for more leader personnel than 
the thousand or so noble families could provide; besides, 
their sons were mostly strangers to the new weapons— 
airplanes and tanks—which required new brains and 
technical talent. But the old Junker type was still the 
die that stamped most military commanders. 

Two things are noteworthy in considering these 
changes and the unavoidable increase of the commoner- 
officer: (1) On July 20, 1944, a high percentage of 
the top commanders were still vons; in the Great Gen- 
eral Staff, the peak association of all German army 
chiefs, there were 115 vons among the 438 members 
holding ranks from colonel to captain in 1943. (2) 
There is no similar strain of nobility in the officer corps 
of the navy and the Luftwaffe. And that, as we might 
say in our murder-story-as-social-anatysis, is the clue to 
the fact that the navy and the Luftwaffe came out with 
effusive congratulations after Hitler escaped the bomb, 
and the army did not. 

Victories cement partners in a military coalition, and 
defeats draw them apart. The enforced harmony between 
the army and the SS became strained when German 
defeats took on a serial character. The landings in 
Normandy set off developments in Germany similar to 
those set off in Italy by the landings on Sicily. A consid- 
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erable group of old officers, their names indicative of 
noble birth, “lost courage,”” as General Guderian, a tank 
expert, declared in a broadcast. They realized that their 
chances of survival as the governing and possessing class 
were threatened. In the cold morning after the orgy of 
blood this type of German officer suddenly became ‘‘con- 
scrvative’’ once more, knowing that only prompt action 
could save his poss¢ ssions, These neo-conservatives, with 
afiiliations in big business and big agriculture, made a 
salvage attempt. It was one of their own, a Graf von 
Stauffenberg, who agreed to throw the bomb for them. 

The situation was so desperate, and action was so difh- 
cult under Himmler’s spy system, that no bravo could 
be hired. A titled officer had to risk his own life for his 
caste. They were so obviously guilty that a high S. S. 
official, Dr. Ley, openly accused the whole “idiotic nobil- 
ity” not only of having plotted against Hitler but of 
having caused the Wehrmacht to lose ground in the 
East, West, and South. The German worker was told by 
his leader that the stab in the back came from his old 
enemy, the nobleman. The scene may be set for a St. 
Bartholomew's Night, a “night of the long knives,” for 
the hitherto untouchable German nobility, the last “‘un- 
scathed”’ nobility in the world. 

The July bombing expressed the conviction of those 


who have traditionally run the German army and nation 


as experts that Germany cannot win the war, and that 
its conduct and termination must be taken out of the 
hands of the Nazi upstarts and their bohemian corporal. 
To the German people this explosive declaration can only 
mean that the experts have pronounced the war hopeless 


‘ 


ind the Nazis unfit even to wind it up. 
Temporarily, the failure of the Adelsputsch has only 
rengthened Nazi control over the Wehrmacht, Himm- 
ler, a civilian but Minister of the Interior, is now com- 
mander of all forces within the Reich proper. And for 
the first time an SS general, Hausser by name, has 
n given the command of a German Army, the Sev- 
enth. This army faces the Allies in Normandy, and is 
in indication to us that a Nazi Party man holds the key 

n and will bar peace trafficking. 

Faced by the Allies’ demand for unconditional sur- 
render, the desperadoes who have conquered Germany 
will fight to the end. Rather than stop the war they will 
go on inflicting casualties on Germans and Allies alike. 
The stage seems set not for an early peace but for a 
Wagnerian Gdtterdimmerung. Even if the nerves of the 
Fiihrers should fail, there remains the danger that those 
of their troops such as the SS will not fail. There ts 
again an army of fanatics in the world, fanatics who 
have at their command the technology which the last 
armies of fanatics, the Mahdi and the Chinese Boxers, 
did not possess. And who would say that we, their 


enemies, have yet used our best and most persuasive 


arguments against them? 


6 
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In the Wind | 


ITH A FINE non-partisan spirit, the United R 
lican Finance Committee for Metropolitan 


York is soliciting funds from members of the An 
Labor Party. Several members, who repeatedly and i: 





urged Governor Dewey to approve the federal ballot in 
to facilitate voting by soldiers from New York Stat 

received a form letter asking their support because 
must ‘Back the Fight’ of the boys at the front who m 


be able to vote in November.” 


APPARENTLY THE FIGHT is to spare the boys tt 
rors of full employment when they come home. J 
Kemper, chairman of the National Republican Finance 
mittee, said this in a recent address: ‘““We cannot have 
full employment and freedom. The only period in t! 
tory of our country when full employment was assu: 
during the time of slavery.” 


OMEN: The Labor Institute of America has prep 
large three-color chart showing how members of Go: 
have voted during the past two years on issues vital to 
At $2 each, the charts are selling like hotcakes. 


JOE LOUIS has been measured for a figure by Tus 
Wax Museum in London. 


NOW IT MUST BE TOLD: That air-conditioned, no 
dustless, two-way-stretch, pre-cooked, house-broken, 
vertible, kollapsible, kumfortized, slo-baked, dub 
house of the future turns out to be just an advertisin 
occupational disease. The National Association o! 
Builders has employed Steve Hannagan, one of the | 


lighest-priced men in the publicity business, to un 


lick- 


xy the Association, which showed that the avera; 


I 

public on the dream houses it has been reading about 

s aper magazines. The reason for this move was a 

I 

expects to pay $52 a month after the war to finance 3 
room house with two baths and all the mechanical n 
he has been reading about in the ads. Of the people 
viewed, 54 per cent said they would not build or | 
home at all unless they could get atr conditioning, 
per cent said they must have electronic devices to do 


housework. Such things, says Mr. Hannagan, are only !or 


‘a minority of home buyers in the high income brackets 


FESTUNG EUROPA: A three-year-old placard of the Nas 
jonal Samling, Vidkun Quisling’s party, has suddenly ! 
gun to reappear all over Oslo. It reads, “Germany winning 
on all fronts! Join Germany's victorious forward ma 
Join the NS Party!” Quisling’s police are kept busy tear: 


them down. ... A Nazi paper in Prague complains that 


there is no applause for speakers at anti-Bolshevist meetings 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wir: 
—either clippings with source and date or stories tha 

be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded cu 
month for the best item.—EDITORS THB NATION. } 
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Bulgaria on the Spot 


BY BOGDAN RADITSA 


invested in a loser, 


ULGARIA'S rulers, having 

are now anxiously waiting for something to turn 

up; but whatever turns up is likely to be unpleas- 

ant. They gave their country over to Germany. Their 
ple now look to Russia for salvation, 

This uncomfortable situation could have been avoided. 
In November, 1940, Soviet Russia sent an emissary to 
the Commissariat for Forcign Affairs in Sofia to conclude 
1 Russo-Bulgarian mutual-assistance pact. Despite Regent 
ilov’s despotic rule and the Gestapo occupation, which 
| just been installed, a million of Bulgaria’s six mil- 
n inhabitants signed a petition favoring the proposal, 
140 deputies out of a total of 150 informed the 
ernment that they wanted the pact. The government 
no. Four months later, in March, 1941, Bulgaria 
ed the Tri-Partite Pact with the Axis; at the same 
it announced that its relations with Russia were 
proving,” and that with Russia’s consent it would 
German troops to enter Bulgaria to keep peace 

1 the Balkans. 

ie People’s Commissariat for Foreign Policy 

promptly sent an explicit note to the Bulgarian govern- 

, stating that “the Soviet government cannot uphold 

‘ opinion of the Bulgarian government regarding the 

ctness of the latter's position in the given question, 

e this position, irrespective of the desire of the Bul- 

rurian government, leads not to the strengthening of 

peace but to the widening of the sphere of war and to 

Bulgaria’s involvement in it.” The Soviet denial was 
never made public in Bulgaria, 

Since Germany and Russia have been at war, Russia 

; appealed to Bulgaria several times. On January 23 of 

; year, as the New York Times reported, the represen- 
tatives of the All-Slav Committee transmitted a message 
to Bulgaria stressing the fact that ‘the union with Ger- 
many cannot save Bulgaria from war’’ and that Russia 
had always supported the Bulgarian patriots and had 
helped them win independence. A Moscow broadcast 
on May 30, 1944, quoting from War and the Working 
Class, charged Bulgaria with maintaining a clearly hostile 
attitude toward Russia, by allowing the Nazis to use air 
fields, and harbors on the Black Sea and the Danube. 

The present Bulgarian government, headed by Ivan 
Bagrianov, one of King Boris’s former aides, does not 
seem to have the slightest inclination to free itself from 
Nazi influence. It continues its professions of neutrality, 
but German troops occupy all key military positions in 


the country and use it > of operations against 


Greece and Yuvoslavia the five German divi- 
sions in Bulgaria are the mainstay of Regent Philov’s 


rt among the broad masses 


government. It has no supp 


of the population, 
The conflict in Bulgaria is between the nationalistic, 


al 


imperialistic impulses of the ruling class and the fed- 


eralistic, democratic aspirations of the resistance move- 
ment, which is based on a deep-rooted Slavic sympathy 
for Russia. The character of the resistance is not as 
dynamic as the Yugoslav, chiefly because the Bulgarian 
peasant is different from the Yugoslav peasant—more 
passive, more industrious, less inclined to political or 
social visions. The active resistance against the German 
and the government was initiated by the Worke 

Union, which includes the Communists, the left-w 


Peasant Party, the Agrarian Party, the progressive ele- 


ments of the old Socialist and Democratic parties, 
well as the officers of the Republican League. The « 
tion is known as the Fatherland Front. Active in the 
movement are former Prime Minister Mushanov, a 


member of the Democratic Party, Nicholas Petkoff, for- 


mer deputy of the Agrarian Party, and Professor Petko 


Stainov, of the National Conservative Party. The i 
ence of Colonel Damian Velchev is very grea 

this patriot is in prison as the result of an ur 
attempt to set up a Bulgarian republic in 1934, 

The Partisans started their activities in the summer of 
1941 by Ja 
Voda. 
attacks upon enemy installations have taken place all 


over the country. In September, 1943, the Minister of 


attacking the concentration camp of Gon 


Since then innumerable acts of sabotage and 


the Interior, Docho Hristov, asserted that the Partisan 
novement had only 2,000 members. But in November 
the government announced that the Partisans had sus- 
tained over 1,000 casualties. The Moscow All-Slav Com- 
mittee put the number of Bulgarian Partisans at 30,000. 
Other sources in Bulgaria speak of a force of trom 
12,000 to 20,000 which is in direct contact with Tito's 
Yugoslav Army of Liberation. Among Tito’s Partisans 
there is one Bulgarian detachment. The Bulgarian army 
has refused to fight the Bulgarian Partisans, and the 
government has had to create a “fighting police unit” 
dedicated “to crushing the revolts, fighting the enemies 
of the state, suppressing all Partisan and terrorist bands, 
and restoring order.” At the end of 1943 the Bulgarian 
Minister of the Interior declared: “I will not refrain from 
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mentioning the fact . . . that in certain mountainous 


regions ... there are wandering groups... bandits who 


are trying to disrupt internal order. In order that their 


liquidation may be speedy, the government will require 
the assistance of the entire organized force.” 

The ¢ ans h rted taking hostages in B r 
und th risons full. Lately, certain generals, includ- 
ing G t Lu! who was Minister of Wat 
Bojilov vernm have been taken into custody. Once 
entircly loyal to fascism, they can no longer be trust 
by the Gestapo or the clique surrounding the court, for 
they see German defeat approaching. Several generais 
and high of lave « 1 to Russia or Turkey, and 
they have all declared that they want to serve in the 


Red Army. This situation is similar to the one which 


arose in the second half of 1918, when the Bulgarian 


army split and disbanded even before its Austro-German 
sed on the western front. There is a 


a} 
decided pe sibility of an army coup d'état, but it will 


partners had coll 


probably not be carried out before the Red Army has 
crossed the Bulgarian frontiers. Meanwhile, the Ger- 
mans are policing the country and the army. 

The Bulgarian ruling class has accepted collaboration 
with Hitler because of its dream of a Greater Bulgaria 
which would include the northern Greek provinces and 
Yugoslav Macedonia—in other words, which would unite 
the whole of Macedonia under the Bulgarian flag. 
Unfortunately for the Bulgarian rulers, Greece and 


Yugoslavia will never accept such a territorial settlement. 
| 


Goebbels’s Biggest Lie 


VEN before the purge of July 20 there were many 

signs that a considerable number of high officers 1 

the German army had turned against Hitler. Since 
the beginning of July the Nazi regime had considered 
the symptoms of disaffection serious enough to require 
mention in its propaganda broadcasts, both foreign and 
domestic. In his funeral oration at the grave of General 
Dict!, killed in the retreat from Russia, Hitler gave 
special emphasis to thts statement: “May his example 
inspire many German officers and generals. May they 
learn to banish any idea that a struggle in which the 
entire fanaticism of a nation is engaged might end other- 
wise than in victory."” In Switzerland, whose press is as 
accurate and as well-informed as our own, the staternent 
caused great surprise. The Basel Nationalzeitung wrote 


on July 6: 


behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 
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Certainly Tito will not. Yugoslav Macedonia has 


recognized as a sovereign entity by the National Liber 
tion Charter, equal in status to the other comp 
of the Yugoslav nation. Bulgaria will have to a 
solution, for if it continues in its prescnt course i 
find Yugoslavia and Greece a united opposition c 
will Russia be inclined to show any great tender 
toward a country which should have been an all; 
vhich preferred the dubious benefits of collabora 
with the enemy. 

Back in 1941 Bogdan Philov, then Prime Ministcr 
f Bulgaria, explained his country’s vacillating f 
policy to a Western diplomat by telling him an old T 
sh story. ‘One of the Sultan’s governors,” he said, ' 
been condemned to death. As his last wish, he asl 
see the Sultan, for he had some very important infor 
mation to impart to him. When the guilty governor ' 
brought before the Sultan, he told him that he had . 
covered the secret of how to teach a donkey to tall 
he were granted a year's leave, he would prove it. 7! 
Sultan was astounded. He granted the governor | 
reprieve. Later, the condemned man's friends asked } 
how he expected to keep his promise. ‘In a year's tim 
he answered, ‘the donkey or the Sultan or I myself may 
a natural death; in a year’s time many things can happ¢ 
to save me from the hangman's noose.’ ”’ 

That is the position of Bulgaria's ruling classes toda 
But they may not have as much time as the guilty g¢ 


ernor. 








Hitler’s mysterious allusions indicate that, contrary 
to his own assurances, frictions and crises of confiden 
have in fact arisen between the generals as a group and 
the Supreme Command. A first rift, denoting crisis, 
livides the highe ‘litary authoriti 
divides the highest military authorities. 


Immediately afterwards came the dismissal of Marshal 
von Rundstedt. And although many marshals and g 
erals have been dismissed at one time and another, there 
was an unusual circumstance this time.The Berlin corre- 
spondent of the great Swiss newspaper Newen Zuerciet 
Zeitung wrote on July 8: 

The fact must be stressed that the change in the High 
Command in the Western theater of war was officially 
announced. Usually, the man in the street (and the 
soldier in the ranks!) does not learn about such changes 
until the mew incumbents suddenly appear in photo 
graphs and are mentioned in communiqués. . . . Rund- 

stedt’s replacement was a complete surprise, even to 
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usually well-informed circles in Berlin, It is unani- 
mously understood that Rundstedt’s replacement is an 
event of major importance. 


And the correspondent of the Stockholm Aftonbladet, 
who is known to have the best connections among Nazi 
officials and to be sympathetic to the regime, was able 
to send to his paper, with the approval of the Nazi cen- 
sors, the following observations: 

The German army has recently lost an unusually 
large number of generals. Although some were killed 
or captured, the majority did obviously surrender to 
the Russians of their own accord. Earlier in this war, 
German generals often showed great skill and daring 
in evading capture, but now their ingenuity seems to be 
on the decline. Instead, the colony of anti-Nazi Ger- 
man officers in Moscow is growing larger. What is hap- 
pening now, in fact, could be the subject of an 
interesting debate. Do German generals, for instance, 
find a certain satisfaction in falling into enemy hands? 
And is there a tendency in favor of capitulation among 
German generals? . . . If German generals have come 
to the conclusion that the Third Reich no longer has 
2 chance militarily, it is likely that the idea of capitula- 
tion will gain ground among them. Some observers con- 
sider that this has already happened. 


Not only was general disaffection among the officers 
noticeable; the Nazis themselves drew public attention 
t, obviously as psychological preparation for what was 
happen, What happened was the throwing of the 


1 


mb—a metaphorical bomb, since it is still uncertain 
that there was a real one, As this is written, all signs indi- 
cate that there was not—that the colossal bomb whose 
explosion was so remarkably ineffective was one of Dr. 
Goebbels’s inventions, 

Even less worthy of belief is the official representation 
that a so-called ‘‘clique”’ of generals and officers had at- 
tempted to “usurp” authority in an open coup d'état. 
Every authentic detail that has come to light has indicated 
more clearly that the Nazis, as is the way with dictator- 
ships, made a preventive move against a possible men- 
ace that had not yet taken any definite form. The fact 
that the alleged bomb-thrower, Graf von Stauffenberg, 
was executed immediately, instead of being questioned 
for days and weeks as to his backers and accomplices, 
indicates that there was nothing to ask questions about. 
The fact that the “usurpers’’ did not take possession of 
any of the dozens of civilian radio stations in Germany, 
or any of the hundreds of transmitters in the army, indi- 
cates that there cannot have been an attempt to seize 
power. The lightning speed with which the list of “‘trait- 
ors’” was published, the smooth precision with which 
Flite Guard formations entered army staff headquarters 
Ul over Europe at exactly the same time and arrested 

nerals in the presence of their men, indicate that it 
was the Nazis who did all the plotting. 
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It is fairly simple to reconstruct what actually t 
place. Among the higher officers the conviction has been 
growing for weeks that the war is hopelessly lost and 
nust be liquidated at any price, even at that of capitul 
tion. But those who held this view were not united on a 
course of action, Some favored an “Anglo-American 
solution;” others, apparently a greater number, favorcd 
a “Russian solution.”” The former wanted to open the 
gates in the West in order to keep the Red Army and 
Bolshevism out of Germany; the latter were more in- 
clined to put their hope in Stalin's declaration of No- 
vember, 1942, that only the ‘‘Hitlerite’’ army, not the 
German army, would be destroyed, and in the endless 
stream of propaganda to that effect that has come from 
General von Seydlitz’s committee in Moscow. But re- 
gardless of this lack of unity, the spread of defeatism 
among the higher officers was known to the Nazis, who 
of course know everything, and they decided to elim- 
inate both schools of thought. 

The list of “traitors” was drawn up, the prepara- 
tions made. But it is not easy to arrest large numbers of 
angry officers in the midst of their own troops. Such a 
thing can lead to fighting, and the outcome is uncertain. 
Therefore it was necessary to invent a story which would, 
at least for a time, so stupefy, bewilder, and paralyze 
the troops that they would not readily obey or help their 
officers. Hence the “bomb,” the ‘“‘plot,” the “coup.’’ Of 
course, in the long run, the story would hurt the morale 
of the whole country, including the army, but that long 
term disadvantage must be accepted in view of over- 
whelming present necessity. 

We must reckon with the fact that hundreds of high 
officers who wanted to surrender have been massacred or 
at the very least imprisoned, and with them, indiscrim- 
inately, all civilians who could possibly be suspected. We 
can now give up any thought of a “revolution from 
above.” It is probable that from now on every officer 
with any extensive authority will have at his side a “polit- 
ical commissar,”” who will read all his mail, both incom- 
ing and outgoing, and hear all his conversations. 

Hitler and Himmler now more than ever are certain 
that there will be no “active” revolution. There never 
was any likelihood of such a revolution from below; infil- 
trated by the Gestapo and surrounded by Elite Guards, 
the people have never been able to do anything. And 
now a revolution from above is equally unthinkable; 
all those in high places who may have been willing and 
able to do something have been eliminated, It is of course 
possible that others will appear as time goes on. How- 
ever, there is in principle only one means by which Ger- 
mans can shorten the war: a “passive” revolution, 4 
revolution that consists in doing nothing, a revolution 
of fighters who don’t fight well enough and workers who 
don’t work well enough. And “the night of the long 
knives’”’ has made even that more difficult. 
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Lytton Strachey 
BY LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


ar's Rede Lec- 


la 


T IS very understandable that. for Jast y 


I Max Beerbohm sh yu! { have cho en to 


ture at Cambridge 


speak about Lytton Strachey The two men are far trom 


I 

unlike in temperament; the epigram that Wilde coined for 
one of thet "The i ls have | yved on Max the gift 
oO ! old h e been better applied to the 
ot) And the two men are very much alike in their ap- 
proach to literature as, above everything else, an art. Max's 


lectnre, indeed, is the most graceful of tributes from one 


very literary man to another. What Max appreciates most 
in Strachey 1s his manner, his artistry, his prose they are 
the things we should most expect him to appreciate; very 
likely t] are th that are most to be appreciated. 


But, like many other graceful tributes, Max’s lecture is not 


very searching criticism; and like much else in Max's writ- 
ing, it tells more about the author than the subject. But it 
comes at a good moment, since Strachey was never more 
n ted; and even its too genial desire to praise serves a 
good pu e. For the 1 ion against Strachey—thouch it 
was clearly inevitable and in large part sound—has gone 
i < 
too far. I think he wil! be honorably remembered again, 
thouch he will be remer red on other, and smaller, grounds 
than those on which he was first acclaimed. 


Strachey's work already dates, for :t embodied an attitude 


more congenial to its own moment than convincing in ours; 


an atti rg eover, that became almost tawdrily fashion- 
able. Y« o call Strache a debunker is as Max remarks— 


not omiy Vulgar but silly otra hey looked for much more 


i¢ feet of clay. Indeed, it was rather less the feet of 


than the Achilles tendon that absorbed him: less 

v was ble in people than what was petty or pro- 

( yf s with those last words 

on Mf mri s h i or ¢ re rhton ; bl k ! , re rce ' the note. 

He was a little too eager to show that a great leal of his- 

ry’s size and brawn was only excess fat.This, I think, arose 

f ny posit d to debunk than froma tempera- 

mental necessity to question. Strachey was a natural skeptic; 

but | Decal f cn me of one nda shallower one. be- 

cau it botte he was also a romantic. He was half afraid 

not to be for when he forgot to be, he too often 

soar ou 1 1 OW ind then even s nk 
nn 

Though Strad won his real re nition as a biographer, 

} ¢ if t vho ¢ Id almost be said 

to hav cen 1 ¢ n terms of literature It is one of his 

fascinations that he tre | biography as less a branch of 


history than an outer province of fiction His subjects, shaped 
with a novelist’s art, cry out to be imaginary: if only he 
could take a few real liberties with them, how incomparably 
glittering or delightful or unbearable they would be! Had 
Albert not been real, Strachey might have portrayed him 


* ‘Lytton Strachey.” By Max Beerbohm. Alfred A. Knopf. 60 cents. 


as the greatest of all prigs; had Bacon never exist 


might have become the most brilliantly devious of all 
seckers. Even as it was, Strachey went so far as to for 
that Dr. Arnold had been real; and when the true Eliza! 
eluded him, he trumped up something that might | 
her. Victoria, to be sure, with her roya] manner and x 
girl's mind, offered a contrast too piquant to need 
tampering with, which may be why she emerges as Str 
masterpiece. Many of his other characters suffer from 
than a sense of the fictional. For Strachey did not | 


them fictionally in the one way that might have vind 
his method—that of penetrating to unsuspected depths. ( 
the contrary, while pretending to make people more « 
plex than they seemed, he often made them simpler 
most notorious example of this is Queen Elizabeth. | 
shilly-shallying, instead of being probed to its origi 
made the equivalent of the woman herself, and she w 


> ’ 


up, as I have said before, much like Indecision in a m 
play. I think there was an excessive taste for melodra: 
Strachey—it is fairly common to over-civilized mind 
any rate, he too often saw people in a theatrical light 
wrote about them in a rhetorical manner. 

Strachey’s claims as a biographer must rest on “Emin 
Victorians” and ‘Queen Victoria,” for “Elizabeth 
sex’” is pretty clearly an ornate failure. For its own t 
“Eminent Victorians’—and not merely because it cam 
—was more valuable than “Queen Victoria”; in our 
it seems rather less successful. Its indictment of Vict 
values—values, most of them, that did not perish with \ 
toria; values, some of them, that will only perish with 
the race—is still a powerful one. Everything narrow, stupid 
rigid, muddled, snobbish, scheming, brutal in the of 
British character was somehow brought to light; in the n 
rather than strictly documentary sense, “Eminent Victo: 
ranks among the most telling of modern exposés. But 
too many exposés, the moral tone is superior to the fa 
evidence. After all, if you plan to submerge a whole soci 
by means of four human beings, you have to put we 


‘ 


on all four to make them drag so much else down with th: 
Toward Dr. Arnold, Strachey lacked a sense of jus 
toward Florence Nightingale, a sense of proportion. Per- 
haps none of the four, except Manning, counts greatly tor 
himself; it is what stands behind and around and above 
them that Strachey is really firing at. And as a weapon 
combat, ‘Eminent Victorians’ was admirable. It hit ha 
and afterwards things were not quite the same. Cert 
biographies were not. A school of genuine debunkers 
who confused Strachey’s faults—not least, his impul 
ward malice—with his virtues, and hastened his decline 
“Queen Victoria,” created in a more relaxed and 
perate mood, has certainly less bite than ‘Eminent \ 
torians,”’ and very probably less seriousness. It has the tone 
of comedy rather than of cold irony. Its exasperating but 
hardly dangerous heroine can more safely be rendered jus- 


tice, and justice demanded a certain liking and admiration. 
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The meaning of the events of Victoria's reign is seldom 
bed; but it could not be if Victoria was to dominate, 

it was only society Victoria dominated, not affairs. Yet 
thin limits—and perhaps because there are limits—"Queen 
toria”’ is a well-nigh perfect biography. Its morality is 
held in suspension, which makes in the long run for better 
art. There is a touch of brassiness about ‘Eminent Victor- 
jans.” “Queen Victoria” is less weighty, but the metal is purer. 
Leaning far more, as a biographer, toward the man of 
letters than toward the historian, Strachey provides no fecl- 


ing of mass or scope. In ‘Eminent Victorians,” it is true, 


_ 


ich is successfully implied in little. But the great forces 


nd conflicts of history he did not respond to, and perhaps 
did not fully understand." Too much of history dwindies, 
with him, into melodrama, tableau, vanstas, or a mere joke. 
His selective method could be deadly; his command of irony 

omplished more, at times, than any accumulation of facts 

ild have done, or perhaps any power of analysis. But 

re remains, for all that, an imperfect insight into large 
events and really eminent men; and a certain want of posi- 
tive values. Strachey disliked the reactionary, yet he never 
truly emerges as a liberal. He makes fun of the old-fashioned, 

is certainly no modern. He judges the nineteenth 
tury rather by the standards of the eighteenth than of 
own. Furthermore, his skeptical nature rejected any real 

. of progress. He was “enlightened” in the frosty, urbane 

teenth-century sense of the word, which meant rather 
leprecate the weaknesses and evils of mankind than sup- 
they could be cured. All reformers, to Strachey, were 

+ to be a little funny; all revolutionaries a little mad; and 

s, whatever their virtues, more unendurable than knaves. 

point of view has its artistic advantages, but for under- 
standing and interpreting life it is over-civilized—too fas- 
tidious and quirky, and not sufficiently humane. Strachey’s 
was a highly cultivated attitude of me quid nimis and nil 
admirart, with a smile at life that hinted a shrug. That is 
one reason why he appealed so greatly to a post-war genera- 
tion: another is that, for all his destructiveness, he never 
attacked the generation's own defenses. 

Strachey’s happy hunting ground was, of course, the 
eichteenth century: the Augustan way of life, the classical 
virtues, are what he most admired, and in a sense most 
romanticized. He recognized, as who would not, the per- 
sonal faults of the Augustans. He understood, too, the price 
—in breadth of experience—that a Walpole or Madame du 
Deffand paid for what he got. But he did not think the 
price too high. The eighteenth century delights the artist 
in almost all of us, but repels the human being; Strachey, 
however, saw the period almost entirely artistically, and so 
became romantic about it. He even copied its tendency to 
snigger. What he could not acquire was its prose style; as 
the child of the nineteenth century, or at most of the Gib- 
bonian eighteenth, Strachey liked rhetoric and high lan- 
suage far too well. He could be insufferably highflown in a 
way that would have made Gray or Walpole wince. On the 
other hand, the best of his short pieces—which rank with 
the best of his work -spring from his intense feeling for the 
cighteenth-century way of life; and his strong classical sense 
led him to write, long before the reaction against roman- 
ticism, his tonic essays on Racine and Stendhal. 


I do not think that Strachey was a notal 
could appreciate genuinely, and a little more 
we might imagine; he could demolish 
incompeten e; he could raise some very inte: 
But the critic in him lay too close to the book. 
far away from the psychologist and real man of 
He is too literary to be a first-rate judge of literature 
It would not be easy to maintain that Strachey 
figure of any lasting importance. Yet there is a differen 
to be taken of him, the view that Beerbohm—without { 
lating it—takes in his lecture. Uncritical as the lecture 
doubtless tact made it ignore what taste would have n 
it condemn—it yet reminds us, as we need to be remind 
of the sheer pleasure that Strachey provides. For all 
faults, the style zs both a commanding and a brilliant o: 


The narrative gift is remarkably fine; the architectural s 
remarkably sure. A little like Macaulay before him, Stra 
made, as it were, a good story of everything he wrote; 
pitched, or misleading; 


but he was never dull. The lively, cultivated, often dist’: 


might be vulgar, or shallow, or high 
guished pleasure he knew how to provide need on] 


assessed it its true value; it certainly need not be spurned. 
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India Is Still There 


THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. By Kumar Goshal 
House. $3. 


REVOLUTION IN INDIA. By Frances Gunthe 


Press. Cloth, $2; Paper, $1. 


PEOPLES OF INDIA. By William H. Gilbert, 


sonian Institution. 25 cents. 


ITH the attention of the United Nations concen- 

trated on the offensives in Europe and the Pacifi 
the problem of India has been left in the backwash of cur- 
rent world developments. In true perspective, however, the 
political status of India remains one of the inescapable issues 
of the war that is now being fought around the world. It is 
also an immediately practical issue in terms of war opera- 
tions, since full enlistment of Indian national energies would 
lead to a much more rapid crumbling of the Japanese mili- 
tary position in Burma and Southeast Asia generally. 

The Indian problem of today, despite its greater complexi- 
ties, is as simple in its broad outlines as was that of the 
American colonies at the end of the eighteenth century. Too 
often its salient features are overlaid with irrelevant or sub- 
sidiary matter, or bogged down in technicalities and legal 
niceties. Kumar Goshal has so used the wealth of detail in 
his comprehensive analysis that it clarifies both the historical 
background and the contemporary issues. A straightforward 
and unpretentious style and a careful apportionment of 
space, which leaves roughly half the book to pre-modern 
developments, contribute to the same end. Mainly for these 
reasons, he has written one of the most cogent and powerful 
statements of the case for Indian freedom that have appeared 
in English. 

Introductory chapters, which sketch the main aspects of 
India’s early society and culture, provide an insight into the 
evolution of the Indian people. They also serve to re-create 
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the situation which existed when the first Portuguese, Dutch, 
British, and French traders arrived in the sixteenth century. 
British penetration, developing slowly, passed through sev- 
eral distinct phases—Goshal’s account in each case is docu- 
mented from British sources. The wealth of the Indies was 
not a rhetorical phrase in the pre-industrial era. It existed 
in the form of well-developed artisan manufactures as much 
as in gold. Familiar speeches by Burke and Sheridan pub- 
licized the excesses of the early “plunder” phase, which 
became starker as the East India Company engaged in in- 
ternal trade and monopolized the civil revenues. Less famil- 
iar are the two great economic turning-points, and their 
significance, in the history of the British connection with 
India. The sudden influx of Indian treasure after the Battle of 
Plassey in 1757 provided the capital needed to set in motion 
the combination of factors in England—demand for stand- 
lus labor power, and new inventions— 


which produced the Industrial 


requirements were thereby 


ardized goods, sury 
Revolution. New economic 


created. The rising industrialists 


sought to transform India into a market for British exports 
and a source of raw materials. It was their attack which 
exposed the East India Company, and finally broke the 
trade monopoly. Their victory, and the second turning-point, 
came tn 1813. Th af heavy tariffs discouraged British im- 
ports of Indian 1 if ires, the exports of British factory 
goods to India multiplied, and millions of Indian artisans 
were forced back on the land to grow indigo, tea, raw cotton, 


wool, jute, and food grains. This change set the pattern of 


the Indian economy. Industrialization was prevented for 


a century, and is still retarded in basic r 


near spects. 
The rise of Indian nationalism forms the dominant theme 
of the ond half of Goshal’s study. Beginning with the 


intelligentsia in the late eighties, the tide broadens and 


deepens until it sweeps in the great peasant and worker 
India. The peasant Kisan Sabha and the trade 


unions give the Congress Party of today its roots in the 


masses of 


people, which are its real strength and make it truly repre- 
sentative. Careful analysis is devoted to the great popular 
Indian struggles of this century, beginning with the suc- 
cessful fight against the partition of Bengal. The reader can 
come to but one conclusion: transfer of power, 7f British 
poltcy fave red it, could be peacefully accomplished with a 
minimum of disturbance. Repression of the Congress and 
manipulation of the divisive forces—the Princes, the Mos- 
lems, and such devices as communal electorates—make it 
likely that the transition, when it comes, will create wide- 
spread upheaval and bloodshed. Unless real change in policy 
occurs, a chapter in early American history will be repeated 


in India. 

This conclusion, inherent in Goshal’s analysis, is openly 
expressed by Frances Gunther. “Revolution in India” is bit- 
terly challenging, a denunciation not only of Britain but 
of the United Nations for- failing to take more positive 


of India 


dealing with virtually every controversial issue affecting Brit- 


measures in behalf It is also an arsenal of facts 
ain's relation to India. Within its brief limits here is a mine 
of exact information primed with heavy charges of TNT 
As a debater’s handbook on India it 1s unexcelled, although 
to many it will not be as convincing as Goshal’s more tem- 


perate argument. The author would favor a challenge to 
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Britain's policy on India by the other United Nations, but 
evidently believes that the final sanction of Indian inde. 
pendence will have to be the strength and determination of 
the Indian people. 

“Peoples of India’ is an extraordinary document to ap. 
pear in the Smithsonian's War Series. In its catalogue of 
Janguages, races, and castes, as well as its social and politi. 
cal comments on the side, it follows the typical line of 
propaganda on India which has been so overworked. In ! 
respect it surpasses even the Simon report. When, in addi- 
tion, one learns that Indian poverty is due to overcrowding 
and Indian malnutrition to ignorance, while poverty and 


famine are in turn cited as evidence for overcrowding, both 


the logic and the propaganda seem equally amazing. No 
reader should miss the list of Indian “temperamental c! 


evidently designed to illustrate the 


acteristics,” hop 
backwardness of such “peoples.” On the political side, 
author states, the United Nations must find a solution to 
“the decision of the Congress Party to refrain from cc 
tion in winning the war.” This booklet will not help Ar 
icans to understand either the Indian people or the 


issues at stake in India. T. A. BISSON 


Invitation to Learning 


FRONTIERS OF AMERICAN CULTURE: A STUDY OF 


ADULT EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY. | 


James Truslow Adams. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2 

DULT education is, as Mr. Adams says, a jungle. It 

4 as he is too polite to say, a jungle with an additior 
undergrowth of pedantry and pedagoguese. When 
American Association for Adult Education asked him t 
write a volume on the subject, he wisely bypassed as much 


of the jungle as possible, to follow a path marked ou 
his customary historian’s sense and his customary comma 
of pungent English. The result is a highly readable work 
of broad social meaning. 

In this book, as in his earlier “Epic of America” and ‘“The 
American,” Mr. Adams lays down the thesis that Americans 
have been distinguished by their individual striving to get 
ahead and their collective faith in the “American Dream” of 
opportunity for all. As an explanation of a whole people's 
experience the thesis can be and has been sharply criticiz i, 
but few other theses would explain as well the continuing 
American quest for education beyond forma! schooling. P 
ceptively, with humor but never with condescension, Mr. 
Adams traces that quest from the colonial period, when most 
adults could learn only by living, on through the era of 
organized self-improvement in such agencies as the Grange 
and the Rotary, correspondence schools, and radio institutes. 


the 


His chapters on specific agencies are uneven in value 
sections on workers’ schools and university extension courses 
dissolve into a succession of pleasant generalizations But 
when the chapters are good they are strikingly good. His 
treatment of men’s and women’s clubs cuts through to the 
dilemma of the women’'s-emancipation movement, which for 
too many women resulted merely in winning the right to 
stand up in the bus and to be bored by Browning. Mr. 
Adams is optimistic about the newer trends of the move- 
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ment, but his implied recommendations are a good deal less 
convincing than his analysis. 

It is always in its normative phases that this book is least 
satisfying. Mr. Adams is far from uncritical of the way 
jult education has functioned, but too often the fangs of 
his criticism are pulled by a graceful “‘on the other hand,” 
If adult education is as important as Mr. Adams says it is— 
and in that he is certainly right—it is important enough to 
be favored by unrelenting criticism. His tendency to sub- 
stitute urbanity for cogency in looking toward the future 
has most serious consequences in the discussion of post-war 
adult education. How far such a program should be con- 
trolled by the federal government is a serious question of 
mmediate importance, to be shaken down to its fundamentals 

quickly as possible. Mr. Adams indicates that he wants 
s little federal control as possible, but he glides around the 
mine traps of the discussion by a jocular disavowal of “‘politi- 






cal” interests, by setting in opposition a vague something 
called “‘planning by a few” and a vague something called 
“the individualism of the many,” by a persistent casualness. It 
is a pity that a book which does so much to make the past 
of adult education inviting should do so little to rescue its 
future from irrelevant clichés and inadequate dichotomies. 
ERIC F, GOLDMAN 









Fiction in Review 
T IS surely one of the significant aspects of our current fic- 
Me especially of our current patriotic fiction, that its 
yriting tends to be either so affectedly modest or so elab- 
rate and pretentious. On the one hand, we have the prose 
f John Hersey’s “A Bell for Adano’’: “Major Victor Jop- 
volo, U. S. A., was a good man. You will see that . 
Major Joppolo was Amgot officer of Adano, and he was 
1,’ and on the other, the torrential stream of self- 

asciousness of a book like Joseph Stanley Pennell’s “The 
History of Rome Hanks” (Scribner, $2.75). Here is a 
mple of Mr. Pennell’s prose, which has been described as 
Joycean, John Dos Passosian, Proustian, and everything 
except fustian: 






Oo 









Is it then so simple as this, Lee thought, staring beyond 
the desk-drawer with rapt eyes and a soft frown, that he 
had not been apprised of certain truisms of life with a 
capital L? Or was it perhaps that he had, at nineteen, been 
toc subtly (or too subtly to mark his unique convolutions) 
apprised? Nor yet would that seem to have been true, for, 
through the vertical-cum-horizontal arc of his life, 





later, 
he was apprised—and that rudely—many times over of 
these truisms, but he could not, did not, or would not 


grant them a roosting place. 









On first glance, the two styles seem to have little connection, 
it actually they have a close spiritual kinship. 





For these 





are not two literary manners designed to express two differ- 
ot ways of thought. Rather, they are two different expres- 






ns of immaturity and non-thought. Mr. Hersey tells us 





mple and obvious things so simply as to make us believe he 





eing profound. Mr. Pennell tells us simple and obvious 





ngs so elaborately as to make us believe he is being 





found. 
And of the two methods, I must say I prefer Mr. Hersey’s, 
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reporter and Washington correspondent gives the 
answers. 
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if only because it is easier to read. But in addition, “A Bell 


for Adano” serves some objective, if primitive, political 
end, whereas “The History of Rome Hanks” seems to me to 
be nothing, either in writing of conception, but self- 
indulgence. It often turns out that patriotism is a very sclf- 
regarding sentiment and that love of one’s land is merely 
a manifestation of self-love. It is certainly the case that 
in Mr. Pennell’s novel the assertion of the glory that is 
America shows itself to be basically only an assertion of the 
glory that is the author himself. 

“The History of Rome Hanks” is a very chaotic affair and 
when I say that it has a central character named Lee Harring- 
ton I do not mean central in the sense of giving the book a 
center; | mean merely that Lee Harrington is the alter ego 
of Mr. Pennell. Lee Harrington has been taunted by the 
sneers of a Vassar girl—"Il am sure your grandfather must 
have been a fine old Southern gentleman!’’"—into investi- 
gating his ancestors. Lee’s ancestors fought in the Civil War 
and large portions of the novel deal with Civil War remi- 
niscences. (There is perhaps an inordinate emphasis upon 
amputated legs.) For the rest, Harrington's excursion into 
the past uncovers the usual amount of fortitude and accident 
and life-energy which it takes to continue the generations. 
But what is interesting, and especially so in view of the con- 
fusion of Mr. Pennell’s time sequences, is the fact that al- 
though Lee Harrington has frequently appeared in the 
narrative as a grown person (usually prowling a street of 
brothels), the last chapter of the novel is devoted to his 
birth. We are led to conclude, that is, that the whole point 





“If it were quite certain that who- 
ever writes the peace treaty — 
whether Mr. Roosevelt or an- 
other — would be hanged the in- 
stant the treaty was ratified, any 
reasonable agreement would be 
ratified like a shot. Unfortunate- 
ly, though, the writer of a good 
treaty will not be hanged but 
will be praised and admired, and 
this a certain number of Senators 
cannot endure. Therefore, they 
will certainly try to kill any treaty 
that may be made, and with the 
two-thirds rule to assist them 
they have a good chance of doing 
so. You think not? Then read this 
book* and see what happened 


before.’ —GEratp w. JOHNSON, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Books, 


* THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE By Ruhi J. Bartlet, $2.50. 
The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, No. Caroline 
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of “The History of Rome Hanks” was to discover just how 
much suffering and courage combined to produce Pennell). 
Harrington. And since the answer is, “A great deal,” we are 
irreverently inclined to ask, “Was it worth it?” 

Although no doubt one could find something touchir 
in the youthful hankering of certain of our present-d 
novelists after an American past or an American spirit 
think I would be a great deal more sympathetic to these 
researches if they were less clearly inspired by and informed 
with the easy emotions of present-day journalism. For while 
it is true that journalism, the most widely traveled of a!! 
aspects of our culture, has been aptest to speak of a pe. 
culiarly American responsibility in the world, it is also true 
that it was journalism that created the concept of the Amer. 
ican century, with its overtones of imperialism. Also we 
must remember that it is journalism, of all aspects of our 
literary life, which is least committed to a cultural tr: 
tion and consequently most impelled to seek or create a quick 
substitute for tradition. But the sad thing is, of course, that 
no cultural heritage can be established overnight; it can 
only be whooped up overnight. Our journalists are therefore 
in a fair way to making a nation with a rich if not always 


> m=“ OO 


conscious culture into a nation of cultural arrivistes. 
DIANA TRILLING 


The Pagan State 


PLEA FOR LIBERTY. By Georges Bernanos.: Pantheon 

Books. $3. 

EORGES BERNANOS, French Catholic and friend 
Ga Maritain and Péguy, earned the esteem of man; 
liberals in this country with his magnificent and terrible book 
“Diary of My Times,” which described the Spanish war as 
he saw it. A devout churchman, he was one of a smal! but 
stalwart band who dared to speak out against the crimes 
that were committed by Franco’s followers behind the skirts 
of the church and in her name. Thereby he earned the right 
to have his plea for liberty read by all who are troubled about 
what may follow the fighting which is still going on. 

That plea is couched in the Biblical form of epistles—to | 
the Brazilians, with whom he took refuge after Munich, to | 
the English, whom he hails as brothers mutually responsible 
with the French for the future of Europe, to the Ameri- | 
cans, whom he knows very little, to the Europeans, of whom 


he himself is one. 
In these epistles he shows himself master of a style of | 


writing which has almost disappeared from English liter: 7 


ture. These are exhortations in the grand manner—witty 
brilliant, powerful in their analysis and their warning, per 7 


suasive in their appeal, reminiscent of the great sermons | 
with which our grandfathers scourged their consciences. 7 


In the subtle and glowing translation by Harry Binsse their — 
language provides an exhilaration too seldom met with in | 
this journalistic age. 

But the purpose of exhortation is not so much to please | 


as to admonish and convert. Cut away the wit, the skill | 


with hortatory dialectic, the passionate and stimulating 
anger, the wealth of quotable phrase, and what have you? 
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What kind of liberty is this French mystic pleading for? 
What kind of tyranny does he fear? 


August 5, 


‘ 


‘cause it was betrayed by its 


> finds that France fell bec 5 
than in 


middle class, which was more interested in security 


This middle class—not the Marxian bourgeois, but 


L 
! 
i 





of mediocre dim-wits—is a potentia 
ger in any unui even in England or the United States 


The dry rot of materialism which reduced them to a cower- 


great timid lump 


shell in France is already spreading to their brothers 
in other countries. 

The real menace of our age is not Nazism or communism 
this materialism beloved of the middle class, which feeds 
pagan state, the Moloch state. Rome first raised this 
god-state to greatness; then Christianity with its emphasis 
on the spiritual value of the individual undermined and 

royed it. Now it threatens us again. Germans through 

Nazism, Russians through communism, perhaps—though 

he is ‘not specific—Americans through advocacy of a strong 

central government, are all trying to raise it up on a new 
pe lestal. 
rhe pagan state,” Bernanos says, “is not only reincarnate 
institutions: it has stamped itself upon minds and con- 
sciences. Communists or rotalitarians, workers or bourgeois 

—cach conceives the god in a different image and prays to 

after 


uries ago, they base their hopes on a colossal bureaucracy. 


his own fashion. . . . Today, just as it was twenty 


ceforward t too slothful freely to assume duties, and none 


ess rent with fear at the thought of the probable result 


theta vices, they will gladly hand over to the govern- 
ment the task of saving them from themselves, of forcing 
n to do what is necessary, provided only that their vanity 


may be spared, provided that they may always call them- 


s voters and be deemed in control of that vast 

hinery.” 

The pagan state “already regulates our toil and our lives.” 
So what shall we do? Electing republicans won't save us, 


r at the rate things are “a change of deputies or 
senators will matter no more than a change of umbrellas 
What is needed is, first The 
free man’s bulwark against the menace of the pagan state 


going 


” 


a renewal of Christian virtue. 


the church. Of it he expects “what God himself expects: 


that she shape men truly free, a breed of free men peculiarly 


s 


tive because freedom is for them not only a right but an 
obligation, a duty, for which they must render God an 
accounting.” 
The second step toward salvation is even more provoca- 
. With a renewal of Christian virtue may come, says M, 
Bernanos, a new chivalry which shall divorce power from 
wealth. In the eleventh century, which was singularly like our 
own, the kings had power, prestige, divine right. The Jews 
ad money, but little else—not respect, nor power, nor 
ven security. When the rulers needed money they took it. 
ind there was more honor in being a poor but chivalrous 
night than in being a rich man with a craven soul. 

M. Bernanos is prepared for jeers, and it should be said 
in his defense that he is disarmingly frank about the dif- 
ference between his ideal church and the recent practice in 
Spain. Readers familiar with medieval political and economic 
conditions may shudder at an attempt to abolish the slaveries 


of this period by returning to those of that older age. But 


> 





mystics can always escape practical objections by a counter- 
ttack with their own variety of double-talk. It is as difficult 


to debate with them as to fence with quicksilver 


What is more important than trying to refute M. Ber- 
nanos’s argument is to recognize that he is making himself 
the eloquent spokesman for three ideas which are appearing 
with increasing frequency in European writing. One is the 
assumption that communism has shown itself to have no 
more to offer men seeking liberty than has f n or demo- 
cratic capitalism, One is the plea for a rebirth of Christian 


virtue. One is an opposition to the power 
These ideas have appeared in s} 
i 


the writings of Yugoslav Partisans, 


3 


radicals. Singly or in combination, they will 
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part of the new radicalism which is being born in the cloudy 
depths of European suffering. What shape that new radi 

ism will take, where it will come from, 
appearance is inevitable 


is not yet clear 
eventual as fascism disap; 
democratic capitalism moves toward the right, and con 
munism takes the center position. For a Protestant Ameri 

it is very difficult to see a Catholic mystic as the Messiah o| 
the new dogma that will surely come to fill the vacuum , 
the left. But M. Bernanos might be its John the Baptist : 


in the present wilderness. MILDRED ADAMS 


History as It Should Be Told 


THE MAKING OF MODERN CHINA: A SHORT 
HISTORY. By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore. W. W, 
Norton and Company. $2.50. 

lh THE purpose of history is to provide an understand 


of the peoples who now live in this world and of ¢! 


problems, this brief volume is a brilliant example of « 
petent history writing. Most Americans know pract 
nothing of Chinese history. This is in part a reflection | 
the curriculum makers of our schools and colleges, 
have taken an extraordinarily narrow view of human histo: 
But it has also been due to the technical difficulties of wri: 
histories of ancient countries like China of India, 
have so much history to be covered. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lattimore bypass most of these difficulties 
by concentrating on the development of the Chinese people 
their ways of making a living, their ways of thinking, and 
their contacts with the outside world. Political developments 
are not neglected, but they are viewed in relation to the 
basic social and economic changes. Fully half of the boo! 
moreover, deals with modern China, the relativel; 
period in which China has been influenced by contacts \ 
the Western world. The result of this approach is to r 
the number of difficult, unfamiliar Chinese names to a sur- 
prisingly small number. Yet the great characters of Ci 
history are all here, and they are treated in such a way as 
to impress the reader with their distinctive contributio: 

Surprisingly enough, it is in the treatment of contemporary 
China that the book comes nearest to falling short of : 
objective. This is obviously not due to any lack of k 
edge on the part of the authors. The historical sections pro- 
vide an excellent background for the understanding of | 
problems of the present. Yet many of these crucial problems 


are glossed over by sweeping statements such as the fol- 








At 








lowing dealing with the totalitarian tendencies in the Kuo- J 


the auth: 


mintang. “China is a democratic country,” rs 
declare, “in the sense that the party and the government 
represent what the vast majority of the people want.” To 
buttress this statement, they give an extraordinary amount 
of space to a description of the functions and activities of 
the People’s Political Council, an institution that could n 

accurately be cited as an example of the frustration of da 

cratic aspirations in China than of their attainment. It 1s 
easy to understand why Mr. Lattimore should hesitate to 


criticize China in time of war. But is unfortunate that this § 


ne ae 


afi 


ORME WHR fay FT 


extremely valuable book should be marred by short-range 


political considerations. MAXWELL S, STEWAKT 
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ATE as it seems, and little use as it 
Li: likely to be, and bad as in most 
respects it is, I am glad to see a moving 
picture which may help to remind a few 
millions of us of the people who— 
along with their attackers—have been 
involved in this war longest, most 
exhaustingly, and with the least help 
from their nominal allies. There are 
things about “Dragon Seed” 
which I am more than glad to see in a 
movie. It is good to hear a man have 
the simplicity to tell his war-eroded 
wife, when she asks him whether he 
would have married her if she had been 
as she now is during their courtship, 
that he probably wouldn’t have. It is 
good to hear it explained of a collabora- 
tionist that he was motivated entirely by 
devotion to his family. It is good to be 
shown, even sketchily, the mutually en- 
riching sources of the reverence and 
contentment and fortitude of an old and 
upright man—his land, his wife, his 
sons, his grandchild. It is good to see 
this natural piety of his, and his sense of 
the sovereignty of the family, yield so 
slowly and with such pain to the im- 
perious force of mere generalized com- 

nity; and to see for the first time in 
a film even a little of the enormity and 
anguish it is for a family to destroy and 
to abandon its home and its farm. 

It is good, too, to match a man who 
feels that killing, under no matter what 
drcumstances, is a fearful act, as thor- 
ough in its consequences in the killer 
is in the killed. Or to hear a young man 
—an ally and a patriot—who has devel- 
oped a vengeful obsession for cruel kill- 
ing, spoken of by his father as “the 
sort of man I hate and fear most.’ Or 
0 see a man wonder—and doubt— 
whether a people which has spent years 
it war can ever hope, as he says, to “get 
vack to ourselves,” except possibly 
through the memories of peace which 
‘he old transmit to those who are too 
joung to have endured the guilt. 

Such matters aside, however, “Dragon 
ed” is an almost unimaginably bad 
uovie. Mrs. Buck persists in a question- 
le habit of making her Chinese peas- 
ints talk like a Bible revised by Butcher- 
\eaf-Lang-and-Myers. This Metro-Gold- 
vyn-Mayer film is a limp-leather-bound, 
wooseleshy Golden Treasury of such 
’k—"the wind has brought the rain” 
astead of “it’s raining’ or just watch- 
ng it fall; “you place the book where 
my hand cannot reach it” instead of 
put that back, damn it.” I wouldn't 


other 


like it any better, I must grant, if the 
same characters talked 
laundrymen, or internationalized them- 


like vaudeville 


selves with phrases like “by heck’’ or 
“tarnation strike me”; in fact I think 
that finding a diction proper to so-called 
simple folk is one of the most embar- 
rassing, not to say hopeless, literary 
problems we have set ourselves. 
M.-G.-M. was up against still other 
problems. The California countryside 
they chose for location shots, Mrs. Buck 
is reported to have said, was a dead- 
ringer for parts of China before they 
got busy terracing it, reterracing it, and 
finally painting the terraces to make sure 
they would show. The film’s back- 
grounds are full of the evidence of this 
immense, earnest, rather pathetic labor: 
they look about as real and as habitable 
as a miniature golf course, and very 
likely cost as much as it would have to 
transfer the whole company to China. 
Against these unearthly, sepia-tinted 
landscapes, speaking their inhuman Ian- 
guage, move such distinguished Chinese 
as Katharine Hepburn and Walter 
Huston and Aline MacMahon and Akim 
Tamiroff and Henry Travers and Agnes 
Moorhead and Turhan Bey; indeed, I've 
never seen another picture so full of 
wrong slants. Since there are plenty of 
genuine and good Chinese actors around 
Hollywood, some of whom appear as 
the Japanese in this film, it was entirely 
unnecessary for these principals to un- 
dertake their hopeless assignments, and 
I shan’t even try to say how awful and 
silly they looked—Miss Hepburn espe- 
cially, in her shrewdly tailored, Peck-&- 
Peckish pajamas—with the occasional 
exception of Miss MacMahon and the 
rather frequent exception of Mr. Hus- 
ton. Both of them obviously realized 
that it was much more important to con- 
vey the emotions of human beings than 
the charade mannerisms of Little Thea- 
ter Chinese. In fact I cannot think 
of any other non-Chinese actor simple 
and sincere enough to manage so finely, 
under such difficult circumstances, as 
Walter Huston has done. To mention 
only two more of the main things wrong 
with this picture, “quaint” psuedo- 
Chinese back-ground-music was never 
more insultingly out of place. And I 
have never so intensely deplored the 
more and more stylish device of transi- 
tional narration, which here cosily, 
rather patronizingly, as if it were prod- 
ding those whom it talks of with its 
pipe-stem, comments upon the courage 
and endurance of a people—in the 
wheel-chair voice, if I’m not mistaken, 
of Dr. Gillespie. JAMES AGEE 
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F THE last recordings of Mozart 

symphonies that Beccham made 
with the London Philharmonic, Colum- 
bia has issued the one of K.338 (Set 
548; $3.50), which replaces the old 
Beecham-Royal Philharmonic recording 
in the Columbia catalogue. That leaves 
—if I am correctly informed—one more 
still to be issued here: a recording of 
K.201. 

The three movements of K.338 are 
like those of K.297 (‘‘Paris’’): an ex- 
quisite and affecting slow movement, 
preceded and followed by a brilliant 
Allegro. But the first movement of 
K.338 has more than just the rush of 


brilliance of the first movement of 


K.297; it has also majesty, power, and 


qirrt 
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found In the Writings of 
EMANUEL SWEDECNBORG 
famed scientist, philosopher, the- 
olog.an and statesman. His book on 
HEAVEN AND HELL, FROM THINGS 
HEARD AND SEEN, may be obtained by 
new readers at the introductory price of 


five cents. 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, INC. 
Room 1636, 51 Cast 42nd St., New York 17 











To September 5 
EXHIBITION OF 
NEW WORK 
10 New York Artists 
Oils . Water Colors Draw 
ings $5-$125 
Open until 9 p.m. dally except 
Sunday 
12323 W. 44th Bt., near Broadway 
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quietly poignant interludes like those of 
the first movement of K.385 (‘‘Haff- 
ner”). The rush of high spirits in the 
finale also is interrupted by moments of 
wistful reflection, by powerful outbursts. 
In short, the content, stature, weight, 
and impact are those of one of the great 
symphonies. 

Most readers will want to know only 
that the new performance is superb and 
is recorded as beautifully as most other 
Beecham-London Philharmonic _ per- 
formances; and that the surfaces of my 
copy produce a little grit and crackling 
and sputtering. Some will be interested, 
as I was, in the differences between the 
old and new performances (to compare 
them I had to reduce the speed of my 
motor for the old recording to get the 
performance down from Cc sharp to C 
major). In the old performance the first 
movement is and slows down 
for the quiet interludes; this increases 
the majesty and power and poignancy, 
whereas the faster and unslackening 
pace of the new performance gives the 
music urgency : bh is heightened by 
the sharper inflection. The second move- 
on the other hand, moves a little 
faster and more easily in the old per- 
formance. In the finale the only differ- 
ence is the sharper inflection of the new 


slower, 


ment, 


performance. 

Columbia also has issued Schubert's 
Piano Sonata Opus 120 played by Casa- 
desus (Set X-236; $2.50). This is the 
one that is most played by students and 
amateurs—which may be why the public 
has the idea that all of Schubert's sona- 
tas are minor works with only the 
pretty melodies and the archnesses of 
this one. And if the public thinks of 
them as insipid and trivial it has got that 
impression from performances like 
Casadesus’s of this one. A performer's 
inflection of a melody—his differentia- 
tion of its sounds and lifting of some 
into higher relief than others by grada- 
tions of force and pace—is his way of 
making the meaning he hears in it ap- 
parent to the listener. And Casadesus 
conveys to the listener how little mean- 
ing Schubert’s melodies have for him 
with the pallid murmur that comes from 
his fingers, and that is in addition made 
dull and muffled by recording. The 
surfaces m this set are much noisier than 
the ones in the Mozart set. 

For one of its two July record classics 
Columbia has chosen from its catalogue 
another superb Beecham-London Phil- 
harmonic performance and recording— 
the Suite from Bizet’s “Carmen” (Set 
X-144; $2.50). One can accept this 
choice even though one can think of 
better ones; but it is downright perver- 


The NATION 


sion of the idea to feature as a record 
classic the set (440; $2.75) of Par: | 
Songs from Gilbert and Sullivan sy 
by Nelson Eddy. His voice, when 
sings, is fine; but his style, whether he 
sings or uses parlando, is poor; and ¢! 
orchestra sounds terrible. The surfaces in 
these sets also are poor. 


A reader writes to ask: “W 
many recordings so unspeakably bad 
the sheer mechanics of catching the 
sound of a musical performance? I refer 
to gritty sounds, harsh passages, and 
scratching. Has the war made things 
worse because certain materials are not 
to be had? Or don’t the recording com. 
panies give a damn? They cert 
passed off some inferior stuff before 
war.’ My correspondent has cori 
answered his questions. The war lid 
make things worse by creating a s! 
age of materials, the most important of 
which was shellac; but the comp 
have been getting all the shella 
can use since last March or Apri! 
they did produce records with the d 
fects my correspondent describes 
before the war. The buying pu! 
effect, didn’t give a damn abou 
defects; so the companies didn't 
to. If it should ever become nece: 
for phonographs and records 
without defects in order to sel! 
manufacturers will give a damn 
producing them without defects. 

Mr. Jay Leida of 622 DeLi 
Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif 
writes that he is preparing a trar 
of Mussorgsky’s letters and would 
come information about the existence 
Mussoresky manuscripts and do 
in American collections. 

If anyone else has written me r 


+ +! » 


ly and not received an answer w 
please write again, since my lett 


was broken open while I was away. 


To brighten things up after this | 
ful item I will quote part of a 
release from the Philadelphia Orch 
about Ormandy’s visit to Aust 
Ormandy spent an hour with Ge: 
MacArthur discussing music; and the 
release quotes from his letter to Hi r| 
McDonald, the orchestra’s manager, 4s 
follows: 

“Bataan” which 


When I referred to your 
he. 


you dedicated to him, his face sudden); 
came very serious, and he said: “Bataan w.s 
not a happy day in my life—and there 
not be any happy days until we take back 
Bataan and everything that goes with it.” 
Then he looked me straight in the face ant 
said: “Ormandy,” (here the censor deleted 
the two lines of the General's statement). 
B, H. HAGGIN 
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Letters to the Editors 


Tributes to Wallace 


Dear Sirs: 1 wonder if Henry A. Wal- 
despite being a “good loser,” 
thinks of Aristides, whom the Athen- 
ians ostracised because they were tired 
hearing him called “the just’’? 
Wasn't the outstanding “liberal” in the 
Democratic Party, President Roosevelt 
himself not excluded, too frank and 
straight-forward to please the machine 
politicians who constituted most of the 
personnel of the Chicago convention? 

Who else “called a spade a spade” 
and dared to denounce race discrimina- 
tion on the convention floor? Didn't 
machine politicians feel that renomina- 
tion of Mr. Wallace would alienate the 
Solid South and even result in a “white 
supremacy” party being organized 
here? What did they care for Gallup 
ad other polls of public opinion which 

wed that Wallace was the over- 
whelming favorite of their party's rank 
and file? 

That machine politicians assume a 
“sublic be damned” attitude is no more 
obvious than the fact that a new politi- 
al alignment in this country of ours 
is long overdue. H. M. MERRILL 
Laconia, N. H., July 22 


Dear Sirs: Mr. Stone’s prophesy ““Wal- 
lace it will be” in the current edition of 
The Nation makes melancholic reading 
today. 

What shall the liberals of America do 
now? We must take advantage of the 
fact that Mr. Wallace, in all probability, 
will be free of official restraints in Janu- 
ary, 1945, and we must keep in mind 
that it has been the weakness of Ameri- 
can progressives that they have lacked 
unity and leadership of character and 
vision for a long time. 

May I suggest that you should give 
serious thought to how we can use 
Mr. Wallace's great abilities and popu- 
larity for the further advancement of 
American liberalism. | HANS LAMM 
New York, July 22 


Dear Sirs: It is unfortunate that a great 
American like Henry A. Wallace lost 
the nomination for Vice-President be- 
cause of “‘bossism.” He lost it also be- 
cause he lacked stronger support by 
the President. The Vice-President is 
definitely the man of the people. He is 
a great liberal. He is the voice of the 
masses in this troublesome era. He 


fought against racial persecution and op- 
pression ; he fought for labor; he fought 
for the farmer; he fought for the “little 
man.” 

It is unfortunate that the electoral 
system of this country does not permit 
the people to reelect Wallace together 
with Roosevelt even though he lost the 
nomination of his party. Such an event 
would be a slap at “bossism.” 

ALEXIS J. MORTOLA 
New York, July 24 


The Real Health Problem 


Dear Sirs: Your editorial “The Health 
Scandal” draws attention to a situation 
that needs attention, but—like many 
current discussions—it misses the real 
center of this problem. Medical care, as 
practiced traditionally, becomes opera- 
tive only when something has gone 
wrong. The patient, then, gets treatment 
which in quantity and quality varies 
with his financial position; but it is 
doubtful that this means that the indi- 
gent gets the poorest care and the richest 
gets the best. (See the many excellent 
free clinics and hospitals. ) 

The main difference between medical 
care in civilian life and that in the armed 
forces is not the financial availability, 
but the fact that in private life the 
patient goes to the doctor while in mili- 
tary life the physician searches for dis- 
ease in the apparently healthy person. 

To make present-type medical care 
available to all by proper financial ar- 
rangements will unquestionably prevent 
some premature deaths and some 
chronic, disabling conditions, It is un- 
likely that it will create a generation of 
men better fit mentally and physically. 

In private practice the patient pays, 
according to a silent contract, for the 
particular service he desires. And, under 
this contract, the physician's responsibil- 
ity ceases when that specific service has 
been rendered. It would come under the 
heading of questionable professional 
ethics, if a physician insisted on exam- 
ining your heart and lungs when you go 
to him to have a foreign body removed 
from your eye. 

A fitter population — statistically 
speaking—can hardly be expected by a 
more equitable distribution of thera- 
peutic medicine—as much as the latter 
is to be wished for—but only by the 
fullest application of preventive medi- 
cine. 


The present-day fight between in- 
dividual practice and socialized medicine 
goes deeper than the much discussed 
financial implications for doctor and pa- 
tient. In a much more fundamental 
sense, it is a fight for a different orienta- 
tion of the physician's re sponsibility 
The real question is whether the physi- 
cian shall be responsible to his patrent 
for the particular job for which he is 
paid or whether he shall be rx sponsible 
to the cc moiunity for the best possible 
health of all. 

Any health insurance scheme per se 
will only give the poor the choice that 
the rich now have: to protect or neglect 
their health. A real advance in healtts 
matters must establish both the physi- 
cian's and the client's responsibility to 
cooperate in the creation of optimum 
health. 

MAX PINNER, M.D. 


Bedford Hills, N. Y., July 24 


Mr. Agee’s Blood Pressure 


Dear Sirs: It seems to me that Mr. Agee 
should immediately forego attendance 
at all movies. Surely he must be con- 
stantly on the verge of apoplexy. 

MARTIN L. LAMER 
West Haven, Conn., July 21 


CONTRIBUTORS 





RAY JOSEPHS has recently returned 
from Argentina, where he was corre- 
spondent for PM and Variety. His book, 
“Argentine Diary,” is a best-seller. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG has spent 
most of her time since 1921 in Russia. 
She is the author of ‘I Change Worlds.” 


ALFRED VAGTS, author of “A His- 
tory of Militarism” and ‘‘Hitler’s Sec- 
ond Army,” is a recognized authority 
in the field of military science. 


BOGDAN RADITSA was formerly 
press chief of the Yugoslav government 
in exile. 


LOUIS KRONENBERGER, theater cri- 
tic of PM, is the author of “Kings and 
Desperate Men,” a study of the cight- 
eenth century. 


MILDRED ADAMS was in Spain when 
its constitution was adopted in 1931. 
She has translated a number of Spanish 
political works into English. 





